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ECHNICIANS  OR  MUSICIANS? 

You’re  Going  To  A  Contest— Horn  Of  Plenty— Modern  Bugles— Teenagers 
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Q.  Barrel  of  wood? 

A.  Edgware’s  barrel,  like  body 
of  instrument,  is  of  fine  grena* 
dilla  wood. 


CIRCl 


Q.  Throat  Tones  Powerful? 

A.  Edgware  passes  this  test 
with  flying  colors— because 
tone  holes  are  perfectly  syn¬ 
chronized  with  the  instru¬ 
ment’s  bore. 


Wood,  Ebonite,  or  Metal? 

Until  a  few  years  ago  there  was  no  question  about  what  clarinet 
to  buy.  Grenadilla  wood  clarinets  were  quite  expensive.  They 
were  for  the  advanced  student  and  professional.  First-year  stu¬ 
dents  bought  metal  clarinets— or  ebonite  if  they  could  afford 
the  extra  cost. 

Today,  the  picture  is  completely  changed.  An  Edgware 
“Ebonite”  costs  no  more  than  a  well-made  metal  clarinet.  Eoen 
the  Edgware  grenadilla  wood  clarinet  is  only  slightly  higher  in  price! 

This  is  why  you  see  fewer  metal  clarinets  in  use.  Here,  too, 
is  the  reason  you  see  so  many  Eldgwares  being  played  ...  as 
many  as  15  to  20  in  a  single  band  or  orchestra. 

Edg^are’s  popularity  is  also  appreciated  by  the  dealer.  Music 
stores  of  average  size  have  sold  as  many  as  57  Edgwares  to 
students  in  a  single  week!  So,  before  you  buy  a  new  clarinet, 
check  both  the  performance  and  value  of  an  Edgware,  the 
world’s  most  popular  clarinet. 


Q.  Keys  Guaranteed? 

A,  The  key  mechanism  of 
an  Edgware  is  so  sturdy,  so 
dependable  that  keys  are 
guaranteed  five  years.  War¬ 
ranty  included  with  each 
instrument. 


Q.  Good  Intonation? 

A.  The  Edgware’s  scale  is 
so  perfect  it  is  unsurpassed 
even  by  highest  priced  clar- 
nets.  Easy  to  play— rary  to 
play  in  tune.  A-440  pitch. 


Q.  Easy  to  finger? 

A.  More  than  S50,000.00 
has  been  invested  in  f>er- 
fccting  the  Eklgware  key 
mechanism.  Placement  of 
tone  holes  permits  natural 
lay  for  the  fingers. 


Q.  Bell  of  wood,  too  ? 

A.  Edgware  is  an  all  wood 
clarinet— bell  and  all  joints. 
A  much  costlier  way  to  make 
clarinets,  but  important  for 
true  woodwind  tone  quality. 


How  Much  Should  I  Pay 


You  can  pay  1300  or  more  for  an  artist  clarinet.  Bui  remember 
this!  —  It  usually  takes  an  artist  to  detect  the  refinements  of 
such  a  clarinet.  So,  unless  you’re  that  “one-in-a-million,’’ 
Edgware  is  as  fine  a  clarinet  as  you’ll  ever  want,  ever  need. 

Economies  of  direct-to-dealer  distribution  and  of  manufac¬ 
turing  but  one  model  (plain  Boehm,  17  key,  6  ring)  make  the 
Edgware  value  possible 
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Ptcic  from  straight  hon- 
dUs,  boll  cork  hondlos, 
poor  wood  or  cork 
hondtos,  toporod  wood 
or  cork  hondlosf  Chooso 
o  20"  siz«,  o  22"  sizo 
...  or  ono  of  our 
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School  musicians  applaud 

Lauren  W.  Beebout  of  Boise,  Idaho 


“I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  adage  'Music  for  every  boy  and  girl,  and  every  boy  and 
girl  for  music.'  Patience  and  more  patience,  I  believe,  is  essential  to  the  success  of  teach¬ 
ing  boys  and  girls  music,"  says  Mr.  Lauren  W.  Beebout,  Instrumental  Music  Instructor, 
Boise,  Idaho. 

He  received  his  educational  training  at  a  private  school  in  Nebraska,  the  University  of 
Idaho,  and  post  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Oregon.  He  has  had  an  excellent  back¬ 
ground  of  teaching  experience,  having  taught  at  Eden  and  Haielton,  Idaho,  fifteen  years, 
Meridian,  Idaho,  two  years,  and  three  and  a  half  years  at  his  present  position,  at  Boise, 
Idaho.  Many  of  his  bands,  orchestras,  soloists,  and  ensembles  in  these  four  communities 
have  won  state  and  national  honors. 

He  is  now  in  charge  of  Instrumental  groups  in  sixteen  schools,  which  include  one  Senior 
high,  two  Junior  highs,  and  thirteen  elementary  schools.  He  is  assisted  by  a  string  and  a 
woodwind  specialist. 

For  hobbies,  he  likes  to  putter  in  his  garden,  where  he  raises  some  of  the  famous  Idaho 
potatoes,  repair  musical  instruments,  and  play  bass  clarinet  in  the  Boise  City  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Foresight,  aggressiveness,  and  unfaltering  integrity  to  an  ideal  are  what  make  Lauren 
W,  Beebout  a  man  who  is  helping  to  "Make  America  Musicial." 


VlTaUMHITX  0>H||Q»»S»lj 


{  Trumpets  e  Cornets  e  Trombones  ( 

{  Go  to  yoor  dealer.  Tell  him  you  t 

I  want  to  prove  the  "Artist."  / 

;  Ploy  Grieg  or  Gershwin  .  .  .  . 

/  "hot"  Of  "sweet"  .  .  .  stoc-  { 

•  coto  or  legato  .  .  .  fortissimo  i 

(  or  pianissimo.  Race  it  up  the  C 

j  scale  .  .  .  and  down.  Try  it  i 

f  with  your  pet  mute.  Note  i 

(  how  »a,ity  you  "boss"  it  .  .  { 

:  how  reodily  it  responds!  | 

;  Also  try  WHITEHALL  Flutes— Clarinets— Sox—  J 
f  Oboos— Piccolos— Marimbas  [ 
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SMart  Ideas  — 


Avery  Yudin  Appointed 
Director  of  Audio  Ed. 


The  Rek  -  O  -  Kut  Company,  38-01 
Queens  Boulevard,  Long  Island  City, 
New  York,  manufacturer  of  recording 
and  playback  equipment  is  pleased  to 
announce  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Avery  Yudin  as  Director  of  Audio  Ed¬ 
ucation.  Formerly  a  staff  member  of 
New  York  University’s  Graduate  pi- 
vision  of  tbe  School  of  Education,  Mr. 
Yudin  was  actively  engaged  in  de¬ 
veloping  new  areas  and  methods  for 
more  effective  teaching  through  the 
media  of  audio  visual  aids.  Mr.  Yudin 
plans  to  cooperate  closely  with  educa¬ 
tional  leaders  and  school  administra¬ 
tors  in  exploring  and  developing  new 
audio  techniques. 


B  &  H  Publishes  Original 
Band  Work  by  Piston 

Boosey  and  Hawkes  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  of  30  West  57th  Street,  New 
York  19,  New  York,  announces  an 
original  band  work  by  the  eminent 
contempory  composer,  Mr.  Walter  Pis¬ 
ton,  called  “Tunbridge  Fair.” 

The  number  was  commissioned  by  the 
famous  League  of  Composers,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Goldman, 
founder  and  director  of  The  Goldman 
Band. 

"Tunbridge  Fair”  is  referred  to  as 
being  bright  and  noisy.  A  bravura 
piece,  neat,  and  terse,  its  humor  nev¬ 
ertheless  is  quiet  and  perhaps  a  little 
elusive. 

For  further  information  on  this 
speciflc  band  composition,  write  direct 
to  Boosey  and  Hawkes,  Inc. 


Dr.  Kent  of  Conn 
Goes  to  Wash,  with 
"Ear  and  Music" 

“The  Ear  and  Music,”  a  lecture  given 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  recently  by  Dr. 
Earl  L.  Kent,  Director  of  Research,  C. 
G.  Conn,  Ltd.,  Elkhart.  Indiana,  is 
reported  to  be  the  most  clearly-demcn- 
strated  coverage  ever  made  of  the 
human  ear  and  its  relation  to  music 
perception. 

Over  600  officers  and  students  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy  and  U.  S.  Air  Force  Schools 
of  Music  heard  the  lecture  by  Dr.  Kent, 
of  which  Mr.  Lynn  W.  Thayer  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  Research  and  Development 
I.,ahoratories,  Philadelphia,  says  this; 
“I  wish  that  many  more  of  our  band 
leaders  and  bandsmen  might  have  the 
privilege  of  hearing  you.” 

Dr.  Kent’s  lecture,  thoroughly  illu¬ 
strated  by  related  charts  and  demon¬ 
strations  using  a  Magnecord  binaural 
recorder  and  the  Stroboconn,  brought 
out  many  heretofore  little-known  facts 
that  indicate  what  an  important  part 
the  ear  plays  in  the  way  music  sounds, 
and  also  how  the  ear  may  be  deceived 
by  the  effects  of  sound. 


to  one  of  his  highly  technical  charts 
that  he  uses,  together  with  the  various 
electronic  devices,  to  clearly  illustrate 
the  findings  of  his  research. 


MENC  Publications  in 
Constant  Teacher  Demand 

Following  are  some  of  the  popular 
booklets  and  pamphlets  published  by 
the  Music  Educators  National  Confer¬ 
ence,  64  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chi¬ 
cago  4,  Illinois. 

“Music  In  the  Elementary  Schools” 
...  56  pp.  .  .  .  price,  50c. 

“Selected  Bibliography  of  Music  El- 
ucation  Materials”  ...  64  pp.  .  .  .  75c. 

“Selective  Music  Lists  for  Band. 
Orchestra,  String  Orchestra,  and 
(Turn  to  payr  39) 


News  From  The  Industry 


Statues  of  Music  Masters 
Made  in  Ivory  and  Bronze 

Beautiful  9-inch  busts  of  the  world’s 
greatest  music  masters  are  now  being 
made  available  to  schools  and  conserv¬ 
atories  by  the  David  Wexler  Company 
of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Made  of  ivory  or  bronze,  these  ex¬ 
clusive  copyrighted  designs  of  Liszt. 
Chopin,  Verdi,  Beethoven,  Herbert. 
Foster,  Paderewski,  Tchaikovsky,  Bach, 
Brahms.  Schubert,  Wagner.  Mozart, 
and  Strauss,  may  be  purchased  through 
local  music  stores. 

Price  .  .  .  Ivory — $2.50  each  .  .  . 
Bronze — $3.00  each. 


"Great  Bands  of  America" 
Gives  Authentic  History 

In  her  latest  book,  “Great  Bands  of 
America,”  .Alberta  Powell  Graham  has 
done  yeoman  service  for  the  youth  and 
adults  of  America  who  still  thrill  to 
the  stirring  music  of  great  bands. 

In  “Great  Bands  of  America,”  Miss 
Graham  ranges  over  the  entire  field  of 
great  bands,  old  and  new.  One  of  the 
most  informative  chapters  deals  with 
industrial  bands,  and  the  pioneer  or¬ 
ganizer  and  conductor  of  the  famous 
Armco  Concert  Band,  Dr.  Frank  Simon. 

Miss  Graham’s  book,  written  in  short, 
simple,  and  interesting  words — readily 
understandable  to  children  and  par¬ 
ents  alike — is  a  “must”  to  anybody  who 
w’ants  to  know  what  band  music  means 
to  our  American  civilization. 

This  fine  book  may  be  purchased  at 
local  music  or  book  stores.  Price  is 
$2.00. 
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The  American  Bandma$ters  Association 


The  American  Bandmasters  Association  was  formally 
orffanizcd  in  As  the  result  of  his  many  years" 

study  of  the  problems  confronting  American  Bands, 
and  encouraged  by  the  interest  of  a  group  of  prominent 
bandmasters,  including  the  late  John  I*hilip  Sousa,  Dr. 
Kdwin  Franko  (loldman  invited  a  select  numher  of 
Itand  Directors  from  the  Tnited  States  and  Canada  to 
be  his  guests  at  a  luncheon  and  conference  at  the  Hotel 
I’ennsylvania  in  New  York  City  on  July  5,  1929. 

It  was  at  this  meeting  that  the  American  Band¬ 
masters  Association  was  formally  organized.  The  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  .Association  were  defined  as  “.  .  .  mutual 
helpfulness,  and  the  promotion  of  better  music  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  hand  ...  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  a  universal  band  instrumentation  so  that 
band  publi(‘ations  of  all  countries  will  be  interchange¬ 
able;  to  induce  prominent  cemiposers  of  all  countries 
to  write  for  the  hand ;  to  establish  for  the  concert  band 
a  higher  standard  of  artistic  excellence  than  has  gener¬ 
ally  been  maintained ;  and  to  do  all  possible  to  raise 
the  standards  of  hands  and  band  music.” 

John  Philip  Sousa  was  elected  First  Honorary  Life 
President.  Dr.  ( loldman  was  elected  Honorary  Life 
President  in  19.‘{;{,  after  retiring  from  active  presidency 
of  the  .\sso(‘iation,  an  office  he  had  held  for  three  years. 

On  March  13,  1930,  the  .American  Bandmasters 
Asso«‘iation  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  A'ork.  The  incorporators  were  Edwin 
Franko  Coldman,  A’ictor  J.  (Jrahel.  William  J.  Stan- 
nard,  A.  .Austin  Harding,  and  Frank  Simon. 

The  charter  members  of  the  .Association  were  Captain 
tJiarles  O'Neill,  Dr.  A.  .Austin  Harding,  Dr.  Frank 
Simon,  Captain  B.  B.  Hayward,  Lieutenant  J.  J. 
Cagnier,  Lieutenant  Charles  Benter,  A'^ictor  J.  Orabel. 
.\rthur  Pryor,  and  Dr.  Edwin  Franko  (loldman. 

The  -American  Bandmasters  .\ssociation  has  made  its 
importance  felt  in  the  world  of  music,  and  through  its 
influence  has  brought  handmasters  into  closer  contact 
with  each  other  for  their  mutual  l)enerit.  Many  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  discussed  and  solved,  much  progress  has 
been  recorded,  many  original  aims  realized.  Prominent 
composers  have  written  works  for  the  .Assordation ; 
many  of  these  excellent  and  enduring  compositions 
have  received  their  premieres  at  concerts  giving  during 
the  .\sso<‘iat ion's  conventions.  A  definite  instrumenta¬ 


tion  for  .American  bands  has  been  evolved;  publishers 
have  taken  cognizance  of  this  achievement  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  have  cooperated  to  the  fullest  extent  in 
bringing  about  its  universal  acceptance.  Better  edi¬ 
tions  and  arrangements  for  band  have  become  general, 
as  has  the  practice  of  providing  a  full,  if  not  a  com¬ 
plete,  conductor’s  score.  Nearly  all  of  the  music  pub¬ 
lishers  and  instrument  manufacturers  of  the  country 
are  associate  members  of  the  Association,  and  have  lent 
it  valuable  moral  support. 

Much  remains  to  be  done,  but  a  start  has  been  made 
toward  the  solution  of  every  problem.  The  .American 
Bandmasters  .Association  feels  that  it  may  lie  proud 
of  what  it  has  already  accomplished,  and  once  more 
dedicates  itself  to  the  task  of  doing  all  in  its  power  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  hands  and  band  music. 

The  .American  Bandmasters  .Association  through  its  : 
jirogressive  leadership  has  done  much  to  develop  the  i 
standards  of  hand  performance  and  repertory  through-  | 
out  .America.  By  means  of  the  constant  efforts  of  its  j 
members,  many  outstanding  works  for  band  have  been 
made  available  to  hands  and  their  public. 

In  addition,  the  American  Bandmasters  .Association 
is  deserving  of  much  credit  for  its  (>ontinual  efforts  to 
provide  the  best  in  hand  music  and  to  encourage  our 
outstanding  composers  to  contribute  serious  works  for 
the  band.  Never  in  the  history  of  hands  or  hand  music 
has  such  progress  been  made  in  the  development  of 
original  music  for  the  concert  band.  Elach  day  brings 
new  w’orks  by  our  leading  composers,  and  the  response 
to  this  new  literature  is  noted  by  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  music  lovers  attending  high  school,  college 
and  professional  band  concerts  throughout  the  nation. 
This  increase  of  interest  and  support  is  due,  to  a  large 
extent,  to  the  constant  endeavors  of  all  members  of 
the  .American  Bandmasters  Association. 

Alemhership  in  this  w'onderful  organization  is  by 
invitation  only.  Eight  new  men  were  voted  info  the 
group  this  year  which  brings  the  total  active  memlM*r- 
ship  to  124. 

Dr.  William  D.  Revelli,  Director  of  the  University 
of  Afichigan.  is  the  new  president.  Lt.  Col.  William 
Santelmann.  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Alarine  Band,  is  A’ice 
President.  Afr.  filenn  Cliffe  Bainum,  Director  of  North¬ 
western  University  Band,  is  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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So  YOU’RE  Going 
To  a  CONTEST! 

By  RODNEY  POLSON 


Yor’RK  WoKKiNo  Hako  on  your  piece 
or  pieces.  You’re  preparing  your 
numbers  to  the  best  of  your  ability 
and  understanding.  You  want  to  be 
sure  that  you  don’t  miss  that  high 
note  on  the  trumpet,  that  you  make 
register  changes  smoothly  on  the 
clarinet,  that  you  have  a  steady  bow 
arm  so  your  tone  doesn’t  become 
shaky,  and  so  on  and  on.  Even  though 
you  are  diligently  trying  to  work  out 
all  of  the  many  difficulties  entailed  in 
the  rendition  of  your  particular  num¬ 
ber,  there  is  something  even  more 
important  to  you  than  all  the  notes 
you  are  trying  to  play,  or  how  you 
play  them. 

Are  you  preparing  yourself?  Are 
you  going  to  be  conditioned  to  meet 
whatever  may  arise  as  a  result  of 
your  playing  in  the  contest?  There 
are  some  things  that  you  should  know 
and  never  forget.  First,  you  must 
realize  that  no  judge,  regardless  of 
his  qualifications,  can  listen  to  you 
play  and  know  just  what  you  have 
done  to  be  able  to  perform  in  the 
manner  in  which  you  will.  He  can¬ 
not  know  what  improvement  you  have 
made  nor  what  obstacles  you  have 
overcome  to  have  gained  the  degree 
of  proficiency  that  you  have.  The 
judge  can  only  go  by  wbat  he  hears 
at  the  moment.  Elach  contestant  of 
any  given  class  must  be  checked  by 
the  same  standards  and  anything  that 
you  have  done  prior  to  the  contest 
means  nothing  at  all  in  the  judge’s 
decision,  except  as  he  hears  your  per¬ 
formance  and  compares  it  to  his  own 
standards  of  excellence.  Don’t  forget 
the  meaning  of  what  you  have  done 
in  the  way  of  musical  growth  is  per¬ 
sonal.  It  means  something  to  you 
that  must  not  be  colored  by  any  deci¬ 
sion  of  any  judge.  If  the  application 
you  are  making  is  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  doing  something  for  a  judge 
so  he  will  give  you  a  favorable  deci¬ 
sion,  you  are  wasting  your  time  and 
might  as  well  give  up  right  now.  You 
can  jot  this  down  in  your  mental  note¬ 
book  as  rule  one  for  a  healthy  ap¬ 
proach  to  competition;  Prepare  your 


particular  number  so  that  you  will 
perform  in  an  acceptalde  manner  ac¬ 
cording  to  standards  of  musicianship 
to  the  limit  of  your  technique  and 
understanding  and  the  judge’s  deci¬ 
sion  will  take  care  of  itself. 

As  a  second  point  you  must  keep  in 
mind  that  nothing  will  make  you  per¬ 
form  beyond  your  own  particular 
staige  of  musical  development.  Should 
someone  appear  before  or  after  you 
that  seems  to  play  with  a  more  ex¬ 
perienced  touch,  it  doesn’t  make  your 
playing  any  worse;  and  by  the  same 
token,  if  someone  performs  with  a 
lesser  degree  of  perfection  than  you, 
it  doesn’t  make  your  playing  one  bit 
better.  For  rule  two  say  to  yourself. 
“I  am  going  to  give  this  all  I  have. 
I’m  going  to  do  the  very  best  I  pos¬ 
sibly  can.  I  am  not  doing  this  to  be 
better  than  anyone  else — I  am  doing 
it  for  the  sake  of  a  good  musical  per¬ 
formance.” 

Third,  you  must  also  remember  that 
every  other  contestant  is  going 
through  exactly  the  same  thing  you 
are.  He  is  going  to  do  his  best  as 
you  are  and  if  his  best  doesn’t  seem 
to  be  as  acceptable  as  your  best,  you 
have  no  right  to  overestimate  your 
own  proficiency  nor  underestimate  his. 
He  might  have  done  what  he  did  in 
much  less  time  than  you.  In  fact, 
his  performance  might  have  l>een  a 
great  deal  better  for  him  than  your 
performance  was  for  you.  Take  this 
down  as  rule  three;  You  cannot  judge 
your  competitor. 

Fourth,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
one  student  being  better  or  worse 
than  another.  To  say,  “John  is  better 
than  Jack”  is  unfair.  The  only  just 
means  of  comparison  is  by  degrees 
of  experience.  It  is  right  to  say, 
“John  has  had  more  experience  than 
Jack.”  This  is  not  offensive  to  any¬ 
one  and  is  the  only  true  method  of 
evaluation.  As  a  general  rule  it  is 
barely  possible  for  young  players  in 
the  public  schools  to  amass  enough 
experience  in  their  entire  school  days 
to  be  either  good  or  bad.  When  a 
student  plays,  only  the  actual  per¬ 
formance  or  the  apparent  worth  of 


his  rendition  is  seen;  the  real  worth 
is  more  often  hidden  within  the  be¬ 
ing  of  the  student.  So  for  rule  four 
let’s  use  the  following;  Give  all  con¬ 
testants  credit  for  a  performance. 
Just  playing  is  quite  a  chore  in  itself, 
regardless  of  how  it  may  sound  to  the 
listener. 

There  are  hundreds  of  points  that 
could  be  considered  in  developing  a 
rational  mental  attitude  toward  com¬ 
petition  festival  outcomes.  The  above 
points  are  among  the  very  important 
ones — they  may  seem  to  be  somewhat 
repetitous,  but  each  has  a  somewhat 
different  frame  of  reference.  Finally, 
however,  let’s  consider  one  more  point 
no  less  important  than  the  others  men¬ 
tioned  but  considered  last  with  the 
hope  that  if  all  else  be  forgotten  this 
one  last  idea  will  be  remembered.  If 
you  receive  a  very  good  rating,  it  does 
not  mean  that  you  play  any  better 
than  you  did  before  you  received  the 
rating.  All  too  often  a  good  rating 
makes  one  feel,  “I’m  good.”  Ratings 
do  not  make  performers.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  receive  a  poor  rating 
you  are  no  worse  than  you  were  be¬ 
fore.  If  you  feel  that  your  music  is 
worth  while  for  you  before  you  go  to 
a  contest,  a  rating  of  IV  or  V  couldn’t 
possibly  have  any  effect,  so  why  be¬ 
come  discouraged  if  you  seem  to  find 
yourself  on  the  bottom  side  of  the 
rating  sheet. 

Now  consider  again  the  five  points 
relative  to  your  attitude.  If  you  be¬ 
lieve  in  them  you  will  benefit  by  your 
experience  in  a  contest. 

f'irst ;  You  are  not  playing  for  a 
judge — you  are  performing  music. 

Second:  You  are  not  merely  play¬ 
ing  to  be  better  than  someone  else. 

Third:  Do  not  sit  in  judgment  of 
your  competitors. 

Fourth :  Credit  your  competitors  for 
having  had  enough  perseverance  to 
learn  and  the  will  to  play  a  competi¬ 
tive  performance. 

Fifth:  If  you  get  a  good  rating, 
enjoy  it  but  do  not  become  conceited; 
if  you  get  a  poor  rating  decide  to  be 
more  diligent  in  your  work  and  raise 
your  own  standards. 
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Percy  Waddington 
(Father) 


The  FATHER  Says 

Are  You  Missing 

A  “GOOD  BET”? 

Hy  PERCY  IT  41)1)1  NGTOIS 


The  Waddin9ton  Plecfro-Sycnphony  Orchestra,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  Percy  Waddington  (father)  is  capable  of  playing  all 
types  of  classical  and  semi-classical  selections.  The  group  is  from  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada. 


I.\  TiiK  Novkmkkr  1951  Ihhik  of 
“School  Musician”  there  appeared  a 
very  pointed  editorial  headed  ‘‘Dis¬ 
crimination???"  in  which  the  editor 
asked  five  straight  forward  questions. 
Directors  of  schooi  instrumental 
activities  should  read  and  ponder 
these  questions  and  then  ask  them¬ 
selves  another,  “Am  I  missing  a  good 
bet?”  Without  waiting  for  your 
answer,  I  can  tell  you  that  you  are — 
the  good  bet  that  you  are  missing  is 
Fretted  Instruments!  Don't  pooh- 
pooh  this  suggestion  without  delving 
thoroughly  into  the  subject,  and  when 
you  do  you  will  probably  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  there  is  a  complete  fam¬ 
ily  tuned  and  voiced  exactly  the  same 
as  the  Imwed  strings  but  with  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  tone  coloring,  delicate 
and  charming  and  entrancing  to  the 
ear. 


Mandolins  replace  the  violins,  tenor- 
mandolas  are  voiced  and  tuned  like 
violas  but  use  treble  clef,  mando-cello 
takes  the  place  of  violincello,  and  for 
solid  foundation  to  the  quartet  there 
is  the  mando-bass.  The  banjo,  despite 
the  numerous  ballads  which  refer  to 
“Strunimin’  on  the  ole  banjo,”  has 
a  beautiful  musical  tone  quality  of  a 
distinct  character  and  can  be  used 
for  either  melodic  or  percussion 
effects.  The  flat  bridge  (as  distinct 
from  the  curved  bridge  of  tbe  bowed 
family)  renders  the  execution  of  four- 
note  chords  quite  easy.  My  own  ex¬ 
perience  in  endeavoring  to  place  my 
fretted  instrument  students  in  the 
orchestras  of  their  respective  schools 
has  been  a  disappointing  one,  dis¬ 
appointing  to  the  student,  the  director, 
and  to  me  as  their  teacher.  In  every 
case  the  reason  was  the  same  and 


was  not  far  to  seek — the  director  did 
not  understand  the  technique  and 
functions  of  the  instruments,  and  had 
no  idea  how  to  write  for  or  lise  them. 

Regarded  as  intruders,  these  musi¬ 
cal  orphans  were  usually  given  C 
Melody  Saxophone  parts  or  anything 
else  that  happened  to  be  spare,  and 
left  to  tbelr  own  devices.  These  play¬ 
ers  soon  realizing  that  they  were 
fulfilling  no  useful  purpose  became 
discouraged  and  dropped  out.  This  is 
not  the  way  to  go  about  it.  Your  Fret¬ 
ted  Ensemble  must  be  a  distinct  and 
self  sufficient  entity  and  it  need  not 
be  entirely  string. 

In  my  own  orchestra  of  forty-five 
players,  I  use  two  flutes,  two  clari¬ 
nets  and  two  saxophones,  nothing 
heavier  in  the  wind  department.  A 
harp,  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to 
(Turn  to  ;m//r  .11) 
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Tk«  Waddington  Hawaiian  Orckaitra,  which  i$  undar  '}ha  diraclion  of  Ronald  Waddington  (son)  develops  complete  harmonics  and 
interesting  timbre  that  only  this  type  of  instrumentation  may  attain. 


Stka.n'ok  .vs  it  M.vy  Skkm,  an  instru¬ 
ment  whose  origin  and  history  is  hid- 
dent  in  the  obscurity  of  time,  as  an¬ 
cient  as  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  is  to¬ 
day  meeting  an  apparent  trend  as 
modern  as  Atomic  power.  What  is 
this  instrument?  What  is  this  appar¬ 
ent  trend?  What  has  brought  it  from 
obscurity? 

The  instrument  is  the  Guitar,  one  of 
the  oldest  instruments  known  to  man, 
who’s  history  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  4th  Egyptian  Dynasty.  The  Guitar 
was  composed  for,  and  played  by: 
Beethoven,  Berloiz,  Pagannini,  Mo- 
tart,  Schubert  and  Gounod.  The  in¬ 
strument  owned  and  played  by  Gou¬ 
nod  is  now  preserved  in  the  museum 
of  the  Paris  Opera  House. 

And  what  of  the  trend?  It  seems 
imreasingly  obvious  that  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  2()th  Century  was  the  be¬ 


ginning  of  a  new  era  of  increasing 
tempo  and  urgency.  The  First  World 
War,  brought  with  it  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  women  and  new  concepts  of 
morals  and  manners — following  this, 
the  wild  Jazz  Age  of  the  early  20’s 
with  its  mad  intoxication  of  get-rich- 
quick  stock-market  speculation,  the 
rise  of  dictatorships  in  Europe  that 
jarred  the  Old  World  to  its  founda¬ 
tions — upsetting  and  obliterating  gen¬ 
erations  of  culture  and  tradition.  The 
natural  culmination  of  this  was  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  world-shattering  calamity 
of  W’orld  W’ar  2.  Even  this  calamity 
did  not  leave  in  its  wake  a  period  of 
peace  and  leisure,  but  rather  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  even  greater  fear,  frustration, 
confusion  and  insecurity. 

Is  it  then  any  wonder  that  the 
young  people  of  to-day  and  even  of 
the  last  generation,  who  have  never 


in  their  lives  experienced  the  calm, 
unhurried  routines  of  leisurely  living 
experienced  by  their  grandparents, 
should  reflect  in  the'ir  living  and 
thinking  some  of  the  hurry,  confusion 
and  urgency  of  the  generation  in 
which  we  live? 

Gone  are  the  days  of  leisurely  con¬ 
templation  of  cultural  achievement. 
The  modern  age  impels  a  feeling  of 
living  for  the  moment  where  one 
must  grasp  hastily  at  whatever 
amusements  come  readily  to  hand. 
When  we  add  to  this  the  materialistic 
thinking  that  is  becoming  more  prev¬ 
alent  it  can  be  readily  understood 
why  young  moderns  are  not  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  the  years  of  study, 
careful  craftsmanship  and  slow  ah 
sorption  of  culture  and  inner  feeling 
necessary  for  the  creation  of  the  iiias- 
(Turn  to  page  30) 
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In  a  Small  School  We  Have  the 


HORN  of  PLENTY 

U/.  71.  (Oaddltt, 


Oiikhha,  Washinoton,  Ih  A  Saiaix 
Town  of  some  1200  residents  located 
in  the  heart  of  the  Big  Bend  wheat 
country.  The  High  School  enroll¬ 
ment  is  115.  It  has  been  proved  by 
the  musical  groups  of  this  student 
body  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  high 
type  musical  performance  in  a  small 
school.  The  instrumental  program 
was  actually  started  four  years  ago 
with  a  band  of  22  pieces,  which  was 
the  one  and  only  band  in  the  school 
at  that  time,  and  consisted  mostly  of 
cornets  and  clarinets.  Today  there 
are  three  hands,  the  students  ranging 
from  the  fifth  grade  through  high 
school.  The  senior  band  of  38  pieces 
represents  a  well  balanced  group  with 
a  complete  instrumentation  including 
bass  and  alto  clarinet,  oboe,  tympani, 
complete  French  horn  section,  etc. 
This  band  appears  at  all  football 
games  and  has  provided  half  time 
entertainment  with  precision  drill 
routines  and  novelty  formations. 
Three  to  four  concerts  are  presented 
each  year  in  addition  to  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  band  in  all  local  and 
district  contests.  Last  spring  the 
group  won  superior  ratings  in  both 
the  Bi-County  and  District  competi¬ 
tions.  The  marching  band  also  won 
the  first  place  trophy  in  the  annuai 
Bi-County  marching  contest.  This 
event  was  inaugurated  four  years  ago 
at  Odessa  with  bands  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area  competing  for  1st,  2nd, 
and  3rd  place  trophies.  The  contest 
is  held  on  the  Odessa  athletic  field 
under  lights,  and  has  become  an  out¬ 
standing  spring  event,  drawing  people 
from  many  parts  of  the  state.  A 
trophy  for  the  best  majorette  is  aiso 
awarded  each  year  and  was  won  last 
spring  by  Darlene  Kuest,  head  major¬ 
ette  of  the  Odessa  band. 

The  Junior  band  numbers  23  pieces, 
the  members  having  had  a  year  or 
more  of  musicai  training.  This  band 
is  composed  mainly  of  the  beginners 
group  of  the  previous  year.  The  stu¬ 
dents  remain  in  this  organization 
until  they  acquire  additionai  skill  and 
full  band  experience  before  they  are 
moved  into  the  senior  band. 


Members  of  the  beginners  group  are 
recruited  from  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  each  fall.  Daily  class  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given,  resulting  in  rapid  ad¬ 
vancement.  This  group  usualiy  ap¬ 
pears  at  the  winter  concert,  playing 
several  numbers.  The  audience  en¬ 
joys  the  appearance  of  this  group  of 
youngsters  and  the  boys  and  girls 
in  the  hand  enjoy  it  also,  even  though 
they  are  a  bit  on  the  nervous  side. 

During  the  basketball  season  a  pep 
band  of  20  pieces  is  picked  from  the 
regular  band  to  play  at  all  home 
games.  This  is  a  versatile  group  fea¬ 
turing  marches,  novelties,  and  popu¬ 
lar  numbers.  These,  along  with  the 
cheering  section,  have  several  num¬ 
bers  and  yells,  which  they  do  to¬ 
gether.  This  group  is  very  popular 
with  the  fans  and  adds  much  color 
and  entertainment  to  the  festivities. 
A  five  piece  novelty  group  also  ap¬ 
pears  at  some  games  to  provide  half 
time  entertainment.  This  group  is  in 
demand  for  community  functions  and 
provoke  many  laughs  with  their  silly 
costumes  and  antics. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  groups,  a 
14  piece  dance  band  was  formed  last 
year  and  became  quite  popular  both 
locally  and  in  the  surrounding  area. 
Most  of  the  rehearsals  were  conducted 
either  in  the  evening  or  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  The  group  played  during 
the  lunch  hour  in  the  school  Cafeteria 
each  Friday  in  addition  to  playing 
for  school  and  community  dances. 
They  also  traveled  to  nearby  towns  to 
play  for  proms  and  dances  in  the 
schools.  The  success  of  this  group  and 
the  experience  the  members  gained 
by  being  a  part  of  this  organization 
again  proves  that  even  in  a  small 
school  it  is  possible  to  have  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  this  type.  Members  in¬ 
clude  Wayne  King.  Allen  Kuest.  Doris 
Wacker,  Lee  Schorzman.  and  Noreen 
Scrupps.  Saxes;  Sandra  King,  Mary 
Ann  Schmidt,  and  Harley  Wraspir, 
Trumpets;  Merle  Braun  and  Harlan 
Wilskie,  Trombones;  Douglas  Otte- 
stad,  bass;  Gene  Kuest,  Drums;  and 
Arlene  Kissler,  Piano.  Mr.  Weddle  re¬ 
hearsed  the  group  and  joined  in  on 


trumpet  for  special  arrangements. 

The  policies  of  the  senior  hand  are 
set  up  by  a  board  of  officers  elected 
by  the  members.  These  officers  work 
with  Mr.  Weddle  on  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  organization,  planning,  and 
general  policies.  Regular  meetings  are 
held,  usually  during  the  noon  hour, 
at  which  time  members  may  present 
ideas  or  suggestions  for  discussion. 
For  all  concerts  and  out  of  town  ap¬ 
pearances  the  president  appoints  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen  to  take  care  of  ar¬ 
rangements.  Officers  elected  this  fall 
include  Lee  Schorzman,  president; 
Arlene  Kissler,  vice  president;  Dar¬ 
lene  Kuest,  sec’y-treas;  Elaine  Nich¬ 
ols,  Noreen  Scrupps,  and  Janet  Es- 
linger  council  members.  The  board  is 
referred  to  as  Schorzman's  harem,  he 
being  the  only  male  member, 

A  point  system  has  been  set  up 
which  enables  a  member  of  the  senior 
band  to  earn  a  letter.  These  letters 
are  a  black  O  on  an  orange  l)ack- 
ground  with  a  music  lyre  in  the  cen¬ 
ter.  They  are  worn  on  a  white  sweat¬ 
er  which  acts  as  part  of  the  uniform 
used  by  the  pep  band.  This  point  sys¬ 
tem  acts  as  an  added  incentive  to  en¬ 
courage  students  to  participate  in 
small  ensembles  and  play  solos.  Points 
are  acquired  by  playing  in  concerts, 
parades,  at  athietic  games,  solos,  en¬ 
sembles,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  letter 
a  chevron  is  awarded  which  is  worn 
on  the  left  sleeve,  each  chevron  being 
symbolic  of  the  number  of  letters 
won. 

The  band  is  very  proud  of  its  five 
majorettes.  These  girls,  headed  by 
Darlene  Kuest,  appear  with  the  hand 
at  all  outdoor  functions  and  have  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  precision  group.  They 
also  have  twirling  and  dance  routines 
which  they  present  at  games  and  con¬ 
certs.  Others  in  this  group  are  Yvonne 
Hopp,  Carol  Larson,  Roberta  Walters, 
and  Delila  Janke. 

Ensemble  playing  is  encouraged 
and,  as  a  result,  there  are  usually 
eight  to  ten  ewsemble  groups  entered 
each  spring  in  the  local  and  district 
contests.  Between  fifteen  and  twenty 
(Turn  to  page  37) 
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Our  Enrollment  Is  Only  ITS 


Her*  it  a  pictorial  review  of  the  eioht  units  that  constitute  the  agqressiv*  music  program  of  this  small  school.  ( I )  the  Special  Band 
that  plays  for  basketball  games;  (2)  the  Senior  Concert  Band;  (3)  the  Dance  Band;  (4)  the  Junior  High  School  Band;  (5)  the  Be¬ 
ginners  Band;  (6)  the  Marching  Band;  (7)  the  five-piece  Novelty  Band;  (8)  the  corps  of  drum  majorettes. 


II 


Are  We 

TECHNICIANS 

o  r 

MUSICIANS? 

By  KARL  M.  HOLVIK 


It  Is  My  Bki.ikf  that  many  wood¬ 
wind  and  brass  teachers  today  are 
overly  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
making  their  students  technically 
proficient,  often  at  the  expense  of  the 
necessary  instruction  in  musical  style. 

The  thoughts  expressed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraphs  have  been  prompted 
by  two  things:  1)  a  year  of  graduate 
study,  recently  completed,  during 
which  time  problems  such  as  this 
chased  themselves  around  in  my  mind 
looking  for  some  sort  of  solution,  at 
least  in  my  own  thinking,  and  2)  the 
meeting  with  various  instrumental 
teachers,  both  at  school  and  at  con¬ 
ventions  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  This  question  came  up  re¬ 
peatedly,  to  the  point  where  I  feel 
prompted  to  express  my  thoughts  on 
the  matter,  and  perhaps  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion  or  two. 

I  would  be  among  the  first  to  admit 
that  a  successful  music  student,  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  major  field  of  endeavor, 
requires  a  good  technical  understand¬ 
ing  and  command  of  his  instrument. 
Without  this  command  the  student  is 
unable  to  approach  any  piece  of  music, 
regardless  of  the  difficulty  of  its  tech¬ 
nical  demands,  with  any  assurance  of 
success.  He  must  have  well  in  hand 


such  obvious  tools  of  the  trade  as 
scales,  chords,  rhythm  patterns,  stac¬ 
cato  and  legato,  and  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  phrasing  and  tone  control. 
Our  problem,  then,  would  seem  to  con¬ 
fine  itself  to  the  manner  In  which  the 
student  is  taught — the  amount  of  time 
and  energy  he  is  asked  to  devote  to 
the  various  phases  of  his  instrumental 
training.  At  this  point  I  believe  many 
of  us  are  at  fault. 

We  spend  untold  hours  explaining 
the  intricacies  of  scale  and  chord 
playing,  the  finer  points  of  staccato 
and  legato  playing,  the  problems  In¬ 
volved  in  specific  phases  of  fingering 
and  articulation,  finger  controi,  breath 
control,  embouchure  control  and  de¬ 
velopment,  etc.,  all  worthy  projects, 
surely,  but  admittedly  time-consum¬ 
ing.  At  the  same  time  we  neglect 
placing  sufficient  emphasis  on  the 
primary  probiem  at  hand — musician- 
ship  and  musical  style. 

When  we  meet  a  student  for  the 
first  time  we  immediately  notice  many 
things  which  need  correcting.  Even 
if  the  student  has  had  the  benefit  of 
excellent  instruction  before  he  comes 
to  us,  it  is  usuaily  discovered  that  his 
method  of  performance,  sense  of  style, 
and  basic  technique  do  not  completely 


agree  with  ours.  So,  we  proceed  to 
isolate  one  problem  at  the  time-  - 
perhaps  wisely  selecting  the  probleui 
most  easiiy  overcome  first.  With  any 
student,  in  my  own  experience,  I  have 
to  devote  at  least  one  year  to  cor¬ 
recting  his  most  urgent  problems- - 
position,  fingering,  embouchure,  tongii- 
ing,  etc.  But  would  I  be  fair  to  the 
musical  development  of  the  student 
if,  during  this  period,  I  neglected  hav¬ 
ing  him  work  with  solos,  ensembles, 
band  and  orchestra?  Not  at  all.  It 
is  my  task,  at  the  outset,  to  determine 
which  type  of  music  will  do  him  the 
most  good  while  he  is  being  “over¬ 
hauled"  technically.  During  this  dif¬ 
ficult  period  it  is  very  important  for 
him  to  have  the  feeling  that  there  is 
something  he  can  do  well. 

Then,  when  he  is  making  progress 
in  solving  his  technical  problems,  an 
occasional  check-up  and  review  wouid 
seem  sufficient  instead  of  having  to 
hammer  away  during  each  lesson  and 
practice  period  at  the  same  old  prob¬ 
lems.  This  sort  of  plan,  it  seems  to 
me,  has  psychological  and  musical  ad¬ 
vantages  for  the  student  and  teacher 
alike. 

It  is  not  my  desire  or  intent,  even 
if  I  found  it  within  my  power,  to  set 
forth  here  ways  and  means  of  teach¬ 
ing  musicianship.  Each  teacher  pos¬ 
sesses  qualities  of  musicianship  in 
varyihg  degrees,  each  teacher  has  a 
particular  type  of  background  and  ex¬ 
perience  upon  which  he  must  draw, 
and  each  teacher  possesses  a  certain 
degree  of  skill  in  presenting  the  vari¬ 
ous  facets  of  musical  performance, 
style  and  interpretation.  My  only 
reason  for  approaching  this  problem 
is  to  remind  each  of  us  that  our  main 
task,  as  teachers  of  music,  is  to  teach 
musicianship.  Any  drill-master  can 
supervise  the  mastery  of  certain 
phases  of  musical  technique,  but  only 
a  sound  well-trained  and  inspiring 
musician  can  lead  his  students  toward 
that  difficult-to-appraise  and  well-nigh 
impossihle-to-define  goal  .  .  .“a  musi¬ 
cal  performance.” 

We  often  hear  a  performance  which 
is  obviously  adequate  as  far  as  the 
technical  demands  go  .  .  .  one  which 
seems  almost  faultless  .  .  .  and  yet. 
quite  often,  even  this  sort  of  per¬ 
formance  fails  to  move  us — fails  to 
impress  us.  Why?  Most  likely  it  is 
not  a  completely  musical  performance. 
Either  the  teacher  or  the  student,  or 
both,  fails  to  understand  the  artistic 
demands  of  the  music. 

As  we  approach  the  season  of  con¬ 
tests  and  festivals,  let  us  all  remind 
ourselves  that  the  lasting  value  of  all 
this  activity,  for  the  student,  solo  or 
ensemble,  can  be  found  in  the  extent 
of  his  contribution  to  a  musical  per¬ 
formance. 


Pictured  her*  ere  the  combined  high  school  bends  of  Paw  Paw,  Kalamaioo,  and 
Zeeland,  Michigan,  as  they  appeared  in  their  recent  Tri-City  Band  Concert  series. 
The  guest  conductor  was  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy,  Founder  of  the  National  Music 
Camp.  Conductors  of  the  bands  are  William  Tower,  Zeeland,  (host).  Dr.  E.  R.  Baloof, 
Kalamazoo,  and  Robert  R.  McEmber,  Paw  Paw. 
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Hroi.KH,  as  most  musicians  seem  to 
think  of  them,  are  limited  to  but  six 
tones  in  the  key  of  G,  as  mentioned  in 
the  previous  article,  and  they  have  a 
range  of  two  octaves. 

Then,  along  came  the  addition  of  a 
crook,  or  shank,  to  provide  the  inter¬ 
mediate  tones  of  D,  tielow  the  staff, 
B.  D,  F  and  A  and  B  above  the  staff, 
and  this  combination  between  two 
instruments  (one  in  G  and  the  other 
in  D)  provided  a  complete  scale  from 
C  on  the  staff  to  C  above  the  staff. 

This  made  it  possible  to  increase  the 
range  of  the  type  of  music  which  could 
be  played  between  opposing  sections. 
Since  the  instruments  were  designed 
in  both  a  soprano  and  baritone  (one 
octave  below  the  soprano)  models, 
both  of  which  were  designed  to  receive 
the  crooks,  or  shanks,  more  pleasing 
and  satisfactory  musical  results  fol¬ 
lowed. 

And  then  came  the  day  that  the 
manufacturer  of  the  instruments  pro¬ 
vided  the  G  bugle  with  a  single  valve 
which  made  the  notes  of  the  combined 
“crooked"  bugles  avialable  in  the  one 
instrument,  and  this  for  both  the 
soprano  and  baritone  horns. 

These  instruments  are  not  a  toy. 
They  are  musical  instruments  made 
by  the  same  manufacturer  who  pro¬ 
duce  band  instruments — with  the  same 
precision  with  which  the  band  instru¬ 
ments  are  produced.  Manufacturers,  in 
most  cases,  catalog  their  bugles  right 
along  with  their  band  instruments, 
lending  to  them  the  prestige  of  their 
name  in  the  industry. 

Most  manufacturers  also  provide 
booklets  of  Instruction  for  beginning 
buglers  and  drummers,  most  of  which 
begin  with  the  fundamentals  for  de¬ 
veloping  lip  and  face  muscles;  breath¬ 
ing  exercises;  means  for  developing 
the  facility  for  embrochure.  Most  also 
contain  the  various  drum  rudiments 
with  which  uniformity  for  appearance 
is  possible. 


You  Can  Play  REAL  MUSIC  on  the 


MODERN 

BUGLES 


Some  even  provide  simple  march 
numbers  for  both  bugles  and  drums— 
not  difficult,  to  be  sure,  but  sufficient 
to  bring  out  the  idea  that  here  is 
something  for  the  youngsters  to  play 
as  soon  as  they  have  learned  to  play 
with  good  tone — to  read — to  recognize 
the  tones  of  the  scale — to  evaluate  the 
mathematical  value  of  the  various 
notes  —  and  are  able  to  tongue  the 
rhythm  scored  into  the  music. 

There  are  a  number  of  independ¬ 
ently  authored  booklets  available  for 
instruction,  written  in  very  simple 
language,  all  for  the  instruction  of  the 
beginner.  They  are  usually  prepared 


by  competent  instructors,  and  should 
find  practical  application. 

As  the  youngsters  become  more 
proficient  on  their  instruments  they 
wiil  probably  develope  the  urge  to 
have  the  "  feel"  of  getting  into  a  pa¬ 
rade,  and  then  to  tackle  music  of  a 
more  difficult  character. 

The  next,  and  concluding,  article 
will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
latest  practises  in  scoring  bugie  and 
drum  corps  music,  a  field  in  which 
even  the  more  prominent  bugle  and 
drum  corps  have  but  scratched  the 
surface,  so  far  as  music  body  and  lis¬ 
tening  appeal  are  concerned. 


This  beautifully-fralned  and  disciplined  All-Girl  Drum  Corps  from  Hibbing,  Minne¬ 
sota,  proves  again  that  girls  can  match  boys  in  efficiency  when  it  comes  to  precision 
drilling.  Mr.  H.  O.  Steffen  is  the  director. 


No.  2  in  a  Series  of  Articles 

By  (ji^UUam,  (x)oodaJuL 

On  Your  High  School  Bugle  and  Drum  Corps 
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The  Band  Stand 

A  Section  Devoted  Exclusively  to  The 

College  Band  Directors  National  Association 

By  Arthur  L  Williams 


IT'S  ALWATS  PAIS  WEATHER  WHEN 
GOOD  CBDNATt  GET  TOGETHER  — 
IN  FLORIDA,  that  b  — 

Folks,  this  month’s  picture  will  show 
you  the  tine  group  of  College  Band 
Directors  who  attended  the  first 
Southern  Division  meeting  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  Band  Directors  National  Associa¬ 
tion  which  met  at  Florida  State  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Tallahassee.  Florida,  Janu¬ 
ary  18-19,  1952.  Robert  T.  Braunagel, 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Southern 
Division,  and  Director  of  Bands  for 
Florida  State  University  sends  the 
following  report; 

“Friday  morning  Henry  Wamsley 
led  a  discussion  on  current  problems 
of  college  bands  including  (1)  band 
funds.  (2)  scholarships,  (3)  ways  of 
granting  scholarships.  A  program 
played  by  the  Florida  State  University 
(FSU)  Faculty  Woodwind  Quintet  in¬ 
cluded  (1)  Badineria  by  Bach(  arr. 
Hirsh),  (2)  Passacaille  by  Barthe,  (3) 


The  Little  “Nigar”  by  Debussy,  (4) 
Trois  Pieces  Breves  by  Ibert,  (5)  Suite 
Modique  by  Gilbert  Porsch  and  (6) 
Ballet  of  the  Chickens  in  their  Shells 
by  Moussorgsky  (arr.  Kessier).  The 
performers  were  Bertil  Boer  (Flute), 
Robert  Foreman  (Oboe),  Harry 
Schmidt  (Clarinet),  Frank  Starbuck 
(Bassoon)  and  Joe  White  (French 
horn). 

“Friday  afternoon.  Southern  Divi¬ 
sion  Chairman,  Harold  B.  Bachman, 
presented  a  paper  on  Adjudication  fol¬ 
lowing  which  a  lengthy  and  very  en¬ 
lightening  discussion  occurred.  The 
program  by  the  FSU  Symphonic  Band, 
Robert  T.  Braunagel,  Conductor  on 
Friday  night  included  (1)  Tropic  to 
Tropic  March  (R.  Alexander),  (2) 
Three  Short  Classics  (arr.  James  Gil¬ 
lette),  (3)  Finale  from  “Death  and 
Transfiguration”  (R.  Strauss  —  arr. 
Harding),  (4)  Brass  Pageantry  March 
(Acton  Oostling),  (5)  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Bridge  (William  Schuman), 


(6)  March  Winds  (Donald  Moore), 

(7)  Nordic  Suite  (Bertil  Boer),  (8) 
Trumpet  and  Drum  (Philip  Lang), 

(9)  Lilt  of  the  Latin  (David  Bennett), 

(10)  Prairie  Legend  (Elsie  Sieg- 
meister),  (11)  Jugoslav  Polka  (George 
List). 

“Saturday  morning  Fred  McCall  ex¬ 
plained  the  Miami  ORANGE  BOWL 
haif-time  show.  Movies  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida  Marching  Band  and 
of  the  1951  New  Years  Day  ORANGE 
BOWL  classic  were  seen.  Frank 
Prindl,  Division  Chairman  for  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Promoting  Original  Band 
Composition,  made  explanation  of  the 
work  of  this  new  committee  and  the 
following  original  band  numbers  were 
played  by  the'  FSU  Band: 

1) .  The  Silver  Springs  Overture  by 

Reid  Poole  (University  of  Flori¬ 
da) 

2) .  Overture  in  F  Minor  by  C.  D. 

Kutschinski  (North  Carolina 

State  College) 

3) .  Loyal  Legionaire  by  Crawford 

(University  of  Miami) 

4) .  Miniature  for  Band  by  Frank 

Prindl  (University  of  Kentucky) 

5) .  The  Vision  of  Solomon  by  David 

Livingston  (graduate  student — 

U.  of  Kentucky) 

6) .  Pride  of  Ludineton  by  Richard 

Feasal  (Stetson  University) 

“It  was  decided  to  hold  the  second 
Southern  Division  conference  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  during  the  middle  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1954.  An  invitation  from  the 
Brevard  Music  Camp  by  James  Pfhol 
of  Davidson  College,  Davidson,  North 
Carolina,  Camp  Director,  was  accepted 
for  July  18-19-20,  1952,  when  a  pro¬ 
gram  designed  especially  for  college 
band  directors  will  be  planned. 

“The  FSU  Faculty  Brass  Quartet, 
composed  of  Robert  Braunagel  and 
Eugene  Crabb,  trumpets  and  Bob 
White,  baritone  horn,  with  William 
Cramer,  trombone,  presented  the  fol¬ 
lowing  program  on  Saturday  morning: 
(1)  King’s  Fanfare  (des  pres-ed.  W. 
Cramer):  (2)  Canzona  alia  Francese 
(dl  Macque-ed.  W,  Cramer);  (3) 
Finale,  Opus  18,  No.  2  (Beethoven); 
(4)  Toccata  (Haines);  (5)  March  & 
Fugue  (John  Boda);  (6)  Quartet  No. 
4  (Ramsoe);  (7)  Suite  for  Brass 
( Bergsma). 

Thanks,  Bob  Braunagel,  for  the  fine 
report.  We  both  SEE  and  HEAR  you 
had  a  grand  time! 


That*  diractort  aHandad  tha  first  Southarn  Division  maating  of  tha  CBDNA,  which 
was  hald  at  Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee,  Florida,  January  18-19,  1952. 
(Third  row — L  to  R):  Frank  Prindl,  University  of  Kentucky,  Laiington,  Kentucky; 
Harry  Holmbarg,  Norida  State  University,  Tallahassee,  Florida;  Harold  Atkisson, 
East  Kentucky  Stata,  Richmond,  Kentucky;  J.  W.  Worrel,  Univarsity  of  Kentucky; 
Richard  Feasal,  Stetson  University,  Daland,  Florida;  Warren  Luti,  University  of 
Kentucky.  (Second  row — L  to  R):  Christian  Kutschinski,  North  Carolina  State, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina;  Charles  Magurean,  University  of  Mississippi,  University, 
Mississippi;  Lawrence  Intraveie,  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  West 
Virginia;  Carlaton  K.  Butler,  University  of  Alabama,  University,  Alabama;  David 
Herbert,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute;  Charles  Bentley,  Auburn,  Alabama;  Dwight 
Davis,  Natchitoches  Stata  Collage,  Natchitoches,  Louisiana;  Dana  M.  King,  Georgia 
Teachers  Collage,  Collageboro,  Georgia;  Raid  Poole,  University  of  Florida.  (First 
row — L  to  R):  Karl  O.  Kuersteinar,  Dean,  School  of  Music,  Florida  State  University; 
Harold  B.  Bachman,  University  of  Rorida,  Gainesville,  Florida;  Fred  McCall,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Florida;  Robert  Braunagel,  Florida  State  University; 
Henry  Wamsley,  Mississippi  Stata  College,  State  College,  Mississippi.  Lyman  Wiltse, 
University  of  Tampa,  Tampa,  Florida,  attended  but  was  not  present  when  tha  picture 

was  snapped. 
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Choral  Director 

By  £dwahdd(.  ^CcuniUon 


I  Was  Yoi  no  And  Ambitiovs  Once. 
I  lived  for  music.  Twenty  years 
teaching  in  an  average  city  high 
school,  supervising  vocal  music  in  the 
secondary  schools,  running  a  private 
vocal  studio,  directing  a  large  church 
music  program,  directing  a  summer 
music  camp,  directing  community 
choruses  and  participating  in  state 
and  regional  music  education  activi¬ 
ties  have  mellowed  the  ambition  and 
aged  the  youth.  A  good  liberal  arts 
and  conservatory  training  was  the 
Imckground  for  a  philosophy  that 
music  was  an  experience  to  be  *  in¬ 
dulged  In  by  the  talented  few  and 
that  hard  daily  drill  was  the  price  of 
success.  Perfection  was  the  ultimate 
goal.  Now  we  believe  that  music  is 
for  everybody ;  that  anybody  can  learn 
to  sing;  that  any  good  teacher  can 
teach  music  with  a  little  music  train¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  some  experiences  that 
have  had  a  profound  effect  on  this 
teacher’s  growth  might  be  of  interest 
to  those  in  the  “young  and  ambitious’’ 
stage. 

When  I  first  started  teaching  I  was 
told  to  win  a  state  contest  if  I  wanted 
to  make  a  name  for  myself.  Well, 


that’s  what  I  wanted.  In  my  first 
high  school  I  inherited  glee  clubs  of 
thirty-five  girls  and  thirteen  boys.  In 
order  to  enter  the  state  contest  we 
had  to  have  a  minimum  of  sixteen 
singers  in  each  glee  club.  To  get 
more  boys  I  went  to  the  study  hall 
and  asked  for  volunteers.  My  canny 
mind  reasoned  that  I  could  use  three 
dummies  to  fulfill  the  requirements. 
We  worked  hard  until  Easter  vaca¬ 
tion.  During  that  week  I  spent  eight 
hours  a  day  in  a  cold  building  work¬ 
ing  on  numbers  for  choir,  boys  glee 
club,  girls  glee  club,  mixed  quartet, 
boys  quartet,  girls  trio,  soprano,  tenor, 
alto  and  bass  solos.  The  incentive  of 
a  trip  to  the  state  contest  offset  the 
rigid  discipline  and  perfection  of  per¬ 
formance  demanded  of  the  students. 

What  a  victory!  We  won  every¬ 
thing  but  the  tenor  solo  and  even 
tied  for  first  place  in  that  event.  I 
had  made  a  name  for  myself.  Or  had 
I?  The  let  down  was  terrific.  All  the 
beauty  of  tone,  perfection  of  rhythmic 
patterns,  interval  study,  interpretation 
seemed  to  become  unimportant  when 
there  were  no  more  contests  to  at¬ 
tend  that  year.  The  music  meant 


WHh  nature's  beautiful  backdrop  as  a  setting,  Mr.  Hamilton  conducts  the  senior 
chorus  of  his  famous  Smoky  Mountain  Music  Camp,  which  is  held  each  summer  in 
the  Smoky  Mountains  of  Tennessee. 
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School  /Musician,  Choral  Editor 


Edward  H.  Hamilton 


nothing  to  them  except  as  a  means 
of  winning  a  contest.  It  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  incentive  was  out  of 
proportion  to  other  values  expected. 
The  singers  just  “rested  on  their 
laurels”. 

I  did  a  mean  trick.  On  the  sly  I 
put  burrs  in  their  laurels.  The  fam¬ 
ous  Westminster  Choir  came  to  town. 
The  depression  was  on  and  the  man¬ 
ager  needed  to  fill  up  some  empty 
seats.  He  sold  the  tickets  to  the 
chorus  at  half  price.  Every  member 
of  the  glee  clubs  heard  this  wonder¬ 
ful  a  cappella  singing.  The  explosion 
came  the  next  day.  “We  want  an  a 
cappella  choir”.  Just  like  that. 
Strangely  enough,  in  trying  to  sing 
that  type  of  music,  the  students  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  was  necessary  to  learn 
some  music  fundamentals.  Vocal  tech¬ 
niques  and  the  language  of  music  be¬ 
came  more  important*  and  more  in¬ 
teresting  as  the  singers  began  to  real¬ 
ize  the  possibilities  of  self  expression 
through  the  songs.  And  what  about 
contests  and  the  intensive  work  neces¬ 
sary  to  win?  Oh,  yes,  we  kept  on, 
but  the  incentive  seemed  to  change: 
Taking  a  trip,  hearing  other  groups 
with  a  more  critical  musical  ear, 
meeting  other  singers,  plus  the  joy 
of  singing  with  them  in  a  big  festival 
chorus  seemed  to  take  precedence  over 
the  winning  angle.  We  even  took  a 
trip  to  the  last  National  Contest- 
Festival  in  Saint  Louis.  Sixty  three 
people  on  a  thirty  seven  passenger 
bus  for  twenty-seven  hours.  Music, 
music,  what  folly  we  commit  in  thy 
name.  The  dual  shame  of  being  the 
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smallest  choir  present  and  attaining 
the  average  III  rating  (that  was  goorl 
in  the  daps  when  adjudicators  vcere 
not  afraid  to  really  adjudicate}  did  not 
mar  the  tremendous  thrill  of  meeting 
and  singing  with  thousands  of  other 
students  from  every  state  in  the 
union.  They  had  learned  of  more  im¬ 
portant  values. 

Sometimes  the  sidelights  of  music 
teaching  are  more  interesting  than 
the  main  act.  One  of  the  three  “dum¬ 
mies”  who  came  from  the  study  hall 
to  fill  up  the  first  glee  club  developed 
one  of  the  finest  bass  voices  in  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Later  he  earned  his  own  way 
through  a  conservatory  and  was  ready 
for  a  promising  career.  He  even  went 
to  Europe,  but  at  the  bidding  of  one 
named  Herr  Hitler.  Several  years  of 
facing  this  kind  of  music  was  not 
conducive  to  better  vocal  production. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  went  back 
to  music.  After  singing  minor  roles 
with  an  opera  company  for  two  sea¬ 
sons,  he  decided  to  earn  a  decent 
living  for  his  family  and  Anally  be- 
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came  a  disappointed  salesman.  Well, 
we  tried.  The  real  moral  of  this  story 
is;  never  belittle  what  you  get  out 
of  the  study  hall.  There  is  more  there 
than  meets  the  eye. 

Alas,  the  a  cappella  choir  did  not 
grow.  Each  year  it  improved  in 
quality  but  not  in  quantity.  There 
were  never  enough  boys.  Rigid  physi¬ 
cal  education  requirements,  so-called 
“core  subjects”,  an  R.O.T.C.  unit,  plus 
extra  fees  for  a  Afth  subject  seemed 
to  leave  the  choir  on  the  sideline.  Of 
course,  the  fact  that  only  a  few  people 
were  interested  in  this  type  of  sing¬ 
ing  might  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it. 

An  old  saying  came  to  mind.  “When 
you  can't  beat  them,  join  them”.  I 
joined  the  R.O.T.C.  The  commanding 
ofAcer  had  a  daughter  who  studied 
voice  with  me.  (Sometimes  more 
beneAts  for  mankind  can  be  achieved 
in  a  man's  home  through  his  wife 
and  children  than  in  his  ofAce. )  The 
result  was  four  R.O.T.C.  Company  Glee 
Clubs,  each  meeting  twice  a  week  on 
off-drill  days.  Nearly  two  hundred 
boys  responded,  primarily  because 
points  won  In  Glee  Club  vocal  com¬ 
petition  counted  in  the  annual 
R.O.T.C.  Company  competition.  Subtle 
use  of  better  music  had  an  interesting 
effect.  At  Arst  the  boys  “swallowed 
this  pill”  because  they  thought  better 
songs  helped  win  for  the  company. 
For  the  director  the  big  thrill  came 
when  the  boys  would  request  these 
songs  because  they  got  a  “kick”  out 
of  singing  them.  What's  that  famous 
quotation — “music  hath  power  to 
soothe  the  savage  breast”?  However, 
the  basic  repertoire  was  built  around 
music  boys  like  to  sing.  When  a 
number  was  discarded,  it  was  because 
the  boys  themselves  realized  it  was 
not  worth  singing.  The  Arst  result  of 
this  experiment  was  improved  singing 
in  assembly.  The  school  principal 
was  astounded  when  ,he  began  to  hear 
tenor  and  bass  harmony  from  the  two 
thousand  students.  Training  of  six  or 
seven  accompanists  each  year  was 
another  outgrowth  of  an  enlarged  pro¬ 
gram.  Many  of  these  pianists  later 
took  up  church  organ  playing  and 
music  teaching  as  well  as  professional 
accompanying.  The  primary  steps  for 
these  careers  were  taken  as  class  room 
accompanists.  The  community  serv¬ 
ice  of  these  people  cannot  be  recog¬ 
nized  too  much  or  too  often. 

The  demise  of  the  a  cappella  era 
was  sudden  and  Anal.  We  continued 
this  type  of  singing  and  even  en¬ 
couraged  it  in  churches  that  were 
encumbered  with  organists  of  ever 
ripe  vintage,  but  we  found  that  too 
much  good  music  seemed  to  have 
piano  accompaniments  attached.  The 
a  cappella  choir  ceased  trying  to  imi¬ 


tate  the  robed  collegians  and  became 
just  a  high  school  chorus.  Even 
though  the  total  school  population 
dropped  from  twenty-three  hundred 
to  sixteen  hundred,  during  the  same 
period  of  time  the  vocal  department 
increased  from  less  than  one  hundred 
students  to  four  hundred  and  Afty. 
This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
out  of  two  hundred  boys  one  is  bound 
to  And  some  tenors.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  after  proper  voice  training,  it 
was  found  that  more  tenors  than 
basses  had  been  born  in  our  com¬ 
munity. 

During  a  fall  concert  several  hun¬ 
dred  people  were  turned  away  after 
the  Are  chief  nearly  arrested  the  prin¬ 
cipal  for  allowing  so  many  standees. 
With  four  hundred  ticket  sellers,  what 
would  you  expect?  More  parents,  of 
course.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
gradually  the  audiences  were  com¬ 
posed  more  of  the  musical  patron 
variety  than  just  parental  captives 
for  a  night. 

A  boy  named  Jim  walked  into  the 
music  room  one  day.  “I  want  to 
sing”,  he  announced.  “Why  don't  you 
join  an  R.O.T.C.  Glee  Club”?  "1  don't 
want  to  join  that  blankety  blank  or¬ 
ganization”,  said  Jim.  “Okay,  just 
come  in  and  practice  with  them”.  The 
boy  had  one  of  those  sweet  tenor 
voices.  However,  that  was  deceiving, 
for  he  had  been  kicked  out  of  every 
high  school  in  the  county.  He  was 
“the  tough”  from  Happy  Hollow.  He 
was  soon  placed  in  the  Senior  Chorus 
with  the  understanding  that  he  had 
to  get  along  with  his  teachers  and 
other  students  if  he  stayed.  Some¬ 
how  he  managed  to  stay  in  school, 
because  he  loved  to  sing.  His  father 
was  on  WPA  and  Jim,  with  his  whole 
generation,  was  being  reared  with  the 
WPA  philosophy  of  life.  “Why  should 
1  work  when  the  government  will 
take  care  of  me”?  We  tried  to  offset 
that  insidious  doctrine  by  giving  as 
much  responsibility  to  each  chorus 
member  as  he  was  willing  and  able  to 
take.  Gradually  a  standard  of  de¬ 
pendability  was  established.  When  a 
member  signed  up  for  a  job,  he 
learned  that  he  must  carry  out  his 
responsibility  or  suffer  the  displeasure 
of  the  group.  No  one  got  a  respon¬ 
sibility  without  signing  up  for  it. 
Jim  learned  to  take  his  responsibili¬ 
ties  seriously. 

I  was  conducting  the  all-state  chorus 
besides  having  to  chaperone  the  boys. 
After  the  concert  I  had  a  chance  to 
go  to  New  York.  The  boys  were  in 
the  YMCA  gym  for  the  night.  Calling 
them  together  I  asked  them  if  I  could 
go  and  depend  upon  them  to  behave 
properly.  Of  course  they  could.  After 
some  discussion  we  agreed  on  regu- 
(Turw  to  page  44) 
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1952  MENC  CONVENTION  AT  PHILADELPHIA  MAKES  HISTORY 


Ralph  Rush  New  Pres,  i 

10,000  Directora-T eachers  I 

Students  Listen  and  Learn 

An  outstanding  slate  of  officers  was 
elected  Tuesday,  March  25,  at  the  13th 
Biennial  Meeting  of  the  Music  Edu¬ 
cators  National  Conference  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  Elected  to  office  for  the 
next  two  years  were;  Ralph  Rush, 
i’resident;  Marguerite  Hood,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  Vice  President  (and 
retiring  president);  William  McBride, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  2nd  Vice  President;  ; 
(•race  Anne  O’Callaghan,  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  Member-at-Large;  W’illiam 
Sur,  Lansing,  Michigan,  Member-at-  ^ 
Large;  and  Paul  Van  Bodegraven,  New  i 
York,  N.  Y.,  Member-at-Large.  The ! 
greatest  percentage  of  the  officers  are 
from  universities  or  colleges. 

48  States  89pr»%mated 

Every  Htate  in  the  nation  wa.*<  repre¬ 
sented.  Conferees  came  by  train,  auto,  | 
piane  and  bus.  Two  l)rave  South  I>akota 
students,  from  the  State  Teachers  Coi- 
lege,  traveied  1,700  _miies  one  way  by 
bus,  traveling  two  “days  and  two  nifthts 
to  attend.  By  name  they  were  LaVonne 
Smart  (19)  and  Joan  Strader  (21).  Both  ! 
agreed  it  was  worth  the  long,  hard. trip. 

ScttloRS  Well  Attesded 
Every  session,  general  or  sectional, 
was  well  attended.  One  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  addresses  given  at  a  section  meeting 
was  by  William  H.  (’ornog,  Prlnci|)al  of 
the  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia.  He 
addressed  the  section  on  ‘‘Music  in  the 
Senior  High  School.” 

Jolht  Sand  Stops  tko  Show 

When  the  85-piece  Joliet  Grade  School 
Band  finished  its  last  number  before  a 
caiwcity  house  in  the  Main  Ballroom  of 
the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  the  audi¬ 
ence  burst  forth  with  the  longest  applau.se 
of  the  convention.  Charles  S.  Peters,  the  i 
colorful  conductor,  was  called  back  time  | 
after  time  to  take  bows.  The  audience  i 
was  satisfied  only  after  Director  Peters 
played  an  lnsi)lring  rendition  of  John 
Philip  Sousa’s  “Stars  and  Stripes  For¬ 
ever.” 

Among  the  hundreds  of  "bravos”  and 
“wonderfuls”  that  followed  was  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Jesse  La.sky,  famous  Hollywood 
producer,  who  Is  currently  building  his 
great  picture,  “Tbe  Big  Brass  Band.”  He 
said,  with  noticeable  emotion,  “Amazing, 
simply  amazing  1” 

///.  Unit  Catholic  M.E.A. 
Convention — Inspiring 

On  March  24  and  25  .several  hundred 
Catholic  music  educators  gathered  at  (’hi- 
cago's  Morrison  Hotel  for  the  Illinois  state 
convention.  ‘The  sessions,  featuring  many 
distinguished  siieakers  and  student  groups, 
were  climaxed  by  a  stirring  concert  i»er- 
fonnance  by  the  Chicago  Catholic  High 
School  Music  Association. 


Snap-Shot  Entry 


This  Snapshot  Conteit  entry  wai  mads 
by  C.  D.  Robinson,  551  Lyndhurst 
Street,  Dundedin,  Florida.  Though  the 
boy  with  the  derk  glasses  is  blind,  he 
wins  many  contests  with  his  guitar  and 
wonderful  singing  voice.  His  buddy 
(unidentified)  has  moved  away  to 
Texas. 

U.  of  Wis.  Starts  New 
Music  Recreation  Course 


1 1  Philip  Maxwell  Announces 

I  Music  Festival  Plans 

J,  - - 

Rise  Stevens,  Metroi>olitan  Opera  star; 
Paul  Liavalle,  conductor  of  the  Cities 
Service  Band  of  America,  and  Will  Ros- 
siter,  85-year-old  Chicago  music  pub¬ 
lisher  and  composer,  will  star  in  the  23rd 
J  annual  Chloagoland  Music  Festival,  siKjn- 
sored  by  Chicago  Tribune  Charities,  Inc., 
and  directed  by  Philip  Maxwell. 

An  audience  of  80,000  is  exi)ected  ti> 
witness  the  .spectacle  in  Soldiers  field  on 
Saturday  night,  August  23. 

Henry  Weber,  general  musical  director 
of  W-(!-N-Mutual,  and  Dr.  Edgar  Nel¬ 
son,  again  will  be  general  musical  and 
choral  leaders  In  the  Festival.  ('apt. 
Howard  Stutie  and  Fred  Miller,  who  have 
been  identified  with  the  event  since  1930, 
will  be  Imck  as  general  instrumental 
director  and  field  sui>ervisor. 

Eight€*en  preliminary  festivals  will  be 
held  throughout  the  I'nlted  States  prior 
to  August  23.  The  first  of  the  eighteen 
will  be  conducted  by  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 

^  Evening  News  and  atllliated  radio  and 
f  television  stations :  the  second  prelimi¬ 
nary  will  be  held  in  Sis)kane  (Wa.sh.), 
I  spon.sored  by  the  Greater  Spokane  Music 
■  Festival  association  and  the  .Spokesman- 
Review.  Preliminary  winners  will  com- 
l>ete  in  the  contest  finals  on  August  23. 

Persons  wishing  information  concerning 
the  Festival  contests  should  write  to 
.Mii.sic  Festival  Head<iuarters,  Room  4fiS, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  11,  111. 


The  School  of  Music  at  the  tTnlversity  - 

of  Wi.sconsin  has  added  a  new  course  to  I  A 

the  curriculum  for  the  second  semester,  "  Lann<m  DaCRtireS 
planned  especially  to  help  students  major-  I  In  1812  Overture 
Ing  in  recreation.  i  _ _ 


The  course  is  "Music  in  Community 
Recreation,”  which  will  explore  the  sig- 


In  the  thunderous  climax  of  Tchaikov¬ 
sky’s  Fcstiriil  Overture,  tsti.  cannon  (or 


nlficance  of  recreational  music  in  the  cannon  sound  effects)  have  been  b<s>ming 
life  of  the  individual.  It  will  be  open  forth  for  70  years.  In  Roche.ster  last 
to  Music  and  Recreation  majors,  and  week,  the  gunfire  brought  down  .som" 
others,  with  the  con.sent  of  Professor  trophies.  As  the  Rcahester  Philharmonic 
Robert  Petzold  who  will  teach  the  course,  orchestra  rea<‘hed  the  firing  point,  and 
_  ~  I  ~  ~  cannon  roared  offstage,  the  audience  in 

NBC  Network  T O  Carry  Eastman  Theater  was  astonished  to  see 

a  cloud  of  duck  feathers  float  down  from 
^t.  mattnew  rasston  Un  celling.  The  orchestra  people  hastened 

Good  Friday - April  11  to  explain  that  it  was  no  part  of  the 

■  program.  Their  best  guess :  “Pranksters 

The  IjOs  Angeles  Bureau  of  Music’s  tra-  ,  who  knew  mu.slc  and  the  catwalks.” 

ditlonal  Good  Friday  program  by  its  j  _ _ 

combined  adult  civic  choruses  will  again  :  ^  .  MPA 

be  broadcast  over  the  coast-to-coast  NBC  I  X^OnneCtlCUt  irMtiA 
network  it  has  been  announced  by  J.  i  Announces  TwO  Festivuls 

Arthur  L,ewls,  city  music  coordinator.  This  '  _ 

year’s  Good  Friday  broadcast  will  high-  |  Gerdan  E.  Hoy4 

light  portions  of  Bach’s  mighty  “St.  i  - 

Matthew  Passion”  sung  by  some  500  mem-  j  The  Conne<-ticut  Music  Educators  As.so- 
bers  of  the  13  adult  choru.ses  under  the  !  elation  will  hold  two  major  music  festi- 
direction  of  Carlton  W.  Martin.  Release  I  vals  this  spring. 

time  of  the  Good  Friday  broadcast  on  |  April  15  .  .  .  Orchestra  F'estlval  at 
April  11  will  be  set  later.  ^  Wlnsted.  Betty  Sonier  will  be  the  Hostess 

In  May  or  June  the  choruses  and  orches-  j  and  (Chairman.  Three  out.standing  men 
tra  will  present  the  entire  work— one  of  ;  will  act  as  adjudicators.  They  are  the.se  : 

I  the  all-time  musical  masterpiec-es — in  con-  j  C.  Paul  Herfurth,  l*i»st  Orange,  New  Jer- 
I  cert  form  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Music’s  I  .sey ;  Dr.  Norval  Church,  Columbia  Uni- 
annual  spring  music  festival.  For  both  i  versity ;  and  Paul  Van  Bodegraven,  New 
the  broadcast  and  wncern  j>erforman<-es  an  |  York  I’nlverslty. 

accompanying  orchestra  will  be  supplied  j  May  17  .  .  .  Band  Festival  at  West 
in  cooperation  with  Isical  47  of  the  Amer-  j  Hartford.  Frank  Groff  will  act  as  Host 
lean  Federation  of  Musicians  and  the  Mu-  I  and  Chairman.  The  adjudicators  will  be 
sic  Performance  Trust  Fund.  1  announced  later. 
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Boy»  Choir  Haa  Unique 
Annual  Tradition 


Northern  Illinois  Grade  School  Orchestra 
A  ssociation  Holds  Stk  Annual  Festival  in  Wheaton 


It  waK  Just  an  average  busy  week  for 
the  64  students  of  the  Columbus  Boycholr 
School  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Their 
mornings  and  afternoons  were  full  of  the 
traditional  choree  of  schoolboys  9  to  14: 
geography  and  long  division,  plus  L<atin 
for  the  older  ones.  But  twice  each  day 
the  boys  broke  off  for  subject  No.  1. 
.Singing  Practice.  And  at  week’s  end,  57 
of  them  climl>ed  into  a  bus  and  rolled 
off  to  Philadelphia  for  a  children’s  con- 
<-ert  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

The  fftunder  and  dlre<’tor  of  the  Boy- 
choir  is  a  onetime  Columbus,  Ohio,  choir¬ 
master,  Herbert  Huffman. 

By  now  the  Boychoir  has  some  campus 
traditions  of  its  own.  Birthdays  are  cele¬ 
brated  with  paddlings,  while  the  tiaddlers 
solemnl.v  intone  the  Koiip  of  the  Volga 
Hoatmeii.  New  soloists  get  their  heads 
dunked  in  the  nearest  basin  “to  reduce 
swelling.’’ 


NAMM  Make*  National 
Music  Week  Potter 
Available  to  Teachers 


Music  was  the  order  of  the  day  in 
Wheaton,  Illinois,  on  Saturday,  Febru¬ 
ary  23,  when  the  big  fifth  annual  North¬ 
ern  Illinois  Grade  School  Orchestra  fes¬ 
tival  drew  more  than  800  young  musi¬ 
cians  to  the  well-known  college  town 
west  of  Chicago.  ’The  hundreds  of  grade 
school  and  junior  high  musicians  who 
made  an  all-day  affair  of  the  festival 
represented  16  communities  in  the  North¬ 
ern  end  of  the  state,  including  a  number 
of  Chicago  suburbs  and  Fox  Valley  cities. 

It  was  a  big  day  for  the  800  orchestra 
players,  for  their  teachers  and  super¬ 
visors,  and  for  parents  and  friends  who 
kept  the  Wheaton  High  school  audi¬ 
torium  filled  all  day,  as  solo  and  ensemble 
events,  individual  school  orchestra  con¬ 
certs,  and  a  big  evening  festival  concert 
ran  off  on  a  carefully-planned  schedule. 
Soloists  and  string  ensemble  players 
lilayed  until  noon,  the  16  orchestras  took 
their  turn  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  7 :30 
a  huge  135-plece  festival  concert  orches¬ 
tra  filled  the  stage  which  was  made  up 
Ilf  siiedally-selected  musicians  from  all 
of  the  participating  schools. 

Sponsor  of  the  festival  was  the  North¬ 
ern  Illinois  Grade  School  Orchestra  asso¬ 


ciation,  of  which  ISdward  F.  Wencel  is 
president. 

Participating  directors  include  Mr.  W’en- 
cel  of  River  Forest,  Mr.  Suppiger  of 
Maywood,  Marie  Goyette  (Berwyn,  Dis¬ 
trict  98),  Grace  Peacock  (Wheaton  and 
Klmhurst),  Marvin  G.  Nelson  (Oak 
Park),  Vincent  Langlits  (ICast  Aurora), 
Uosalind  Wallach  (Des  Plaines),  Florence 
Oangremond  (Chicago  Heights),  John 
Svoboda  (Downers  Grove),  B.  <!.  Fred 
(Barrington),  Robert  Sheehan  (River¬ 
side),  Marion  I.<afrey,  Jean  Morgan  and 
Marvin  Cornwall  (Klgin),  Benjamin  A. 
Purdom  ( Arg<i-Summlt),  Henry  B.  How¬ 
ard  (West  t'hicago),  and  Sam  Barba- 
kuff  (Park  Ridge). 


U.  of  Michigan  Seta  Plana 
For  S9th  May  Festival 

Detailed  programs  for  the  six  con¬ 
certs  of  the  59th  Annual  May  Festival 
at  the  I’niversity  of  Michigan,  to  be 
held  May  1-4  in  Hill  Auditorium,  have 
just  been  announced  by  Charles  A.  Sink, 
president  of  the  University  Musical  So¬ 
ciety. 


“The  National  Association  of  Music  ! 
Merchants  (NAMM)  will  make  the  Na-  j 
tional  Music  W’eek  poster  shown  here  I 
available  to  all  music  teachers  and  di-  ^ 
rectors,”  says  William  A.  Hard,  Kxecu- 
tlve  Secretar.v  of  NAMM. 

This  beautful  17”  x  22”  free  po.ster  Is 
printed  in  light  blue,  black,  and  white.  It 
has  been  designed  for  the  iiurfHise  of  call¬ 
ing  the  American  iiublic’s  attention  to 
Music  Week,  through  placement  in 
schtsils,  libraries,  post  nttlces,  and  other 
public  buildings. 

Teachers  and  dire<-tors  may  get  their 
free  copy  from  their  Iwal  music  mer¬ 
chants  who  are  members  of  NAMM. 


Band  Directors  Wanted 


The  following  announcement  apjieared  ! 
in  the  January-February  Issu  of  The  Di¬ 
rector,  oflk-ial  bulletin  of  the  Arkansas 
School  Band  and  ttrchestra  Association: 

“The  following  schools,  according  to 
directors  who  teach  close  by,  want  band  1 
directors  and  so  far  this  year  have  not 
lieen  able  to  And  people  to  All  the  places :  i 
Harrisburg,  f’a.sh,  Carraway,  Kaiser,  Mon-  | 
t‘tt,  Marion,  Karle,  Gravette,  and  Hughes.  | 
All  are  in  Arkansas. 


Capital  University  Starts 
Annual  Anthem  Contest 


Kverett  W.  Mehrley,  Contest  Secretary, 
has  just  announcty]  that  Capital  Univer-  | 
slty  (’hai>el  Choir  Conductors  Guild's  | 
annual  anthem  competition  is  o|)en  to 
all  composers.  Anthems  should  t>e  suit¬ 
able  for  average  church  choirs.  Contest 
closes  September  1,  1952.  For  complete 
contest  rules,  please  write  to  Kverett  W. 
Mehrley,  (Contest  Secretary,  Mees  Con¬ 
servatory,  Capital  University,  Columbus  9, 
Ohio. 
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Superintendent*  and  Band 
Director*  Join  in  Grade 
School  Band  Clinic — 
Lockport,  III. 

A  grade  Hchoul  band  clinic  was  held 
at  the  Taft  sch<K)l  auditorium  on  Satur¬ 
day,  March  1. 

A  grade  schiKiI  band  clinic  may  nut  l>e 
unusual  news,  but  what  is  news  is  the 
fact  that  this  clinic  was  originated  by 
the  combined  superintendents  and  band 
directors  of  six  schools. 

The  High  School  Band,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Krnest  O.  Caneva,  played  each 
of  the  grade  school  bands'  contest  num- 
Iters.  Kach  su|>erintendent  and  band 
director,  together  with  their  entire  band, 
listened  and  studied  their  parts  care¬ 
fully. 

When  playing  a  particular  band’s  three 
contest  numbers,  Mr.  Caneva  used  only 
the  exact  instrumentation  that  the  grade 
band  u.sed.  The  results  of  this  clinic 
were  so  successful  that  plans  are  already 
l>eing  made  for  a  Fall  sight  reading  clinic, 
and  a  second  contest  clinic  for  the  spring 
of  1953. 

All  superintendents  and  principals 
agreed  that  the  clinic  was  educationally 
.sound  and  should  therefore  receive  funds 
from  the  various  l>oards  of  education  to 
defray  exi>enses. 


Mid~W inter  Clinic — 

U.  of  Wi*.  Draw*  1,800 


This  it  fh«  group  of  tuperinfondentt  and  band  diracfort  that  joined  forces  to 
present  the  unique  and  highly  successful  grade  school  band  clinic  at  Lockport, 
Illinois.  (Directors,  seated  L  to  R):  W.  H.  Reed,  Fairmont  Band,  New  Lenox  Band, 
Rockdale  Band;  Jamas  D.  Kindred,  Lockport  Central  School;  John  M.  Leedom,  Taft 
School;  Herbert  L.  Tatroe,  Lockport  High  School;  Ernest  O.  Caneva,  Lockport  High 
School.  (Superintendents,  standing  L  to  R):  Alvin  F.  Hill,  Superintendent,  Fairmont 
School;  Boyd  R.  Bucher,  Superintendent,  Lockport  Central  School;  0.  W.  Wheatley, 
Superintendent,  Taft  School;  Forrest  L.  McAllister,  Editor  and  Publisher,  The 
School  Musician.  Attending  the  clinic  but  not  in  the  picture  were  these:  Otto 
Mattei,  Chaney  Grade  School;  Rosemary  Jeans,  Ludwig  Grade  School;  James  J. 

Monga,  Chaney  Grade  School;  Angela  Downing,  Ludwig  Grade  School. 


Kach  year  the  annual  I'niversity  of 
WlucotiHln  Mid-Winter  Music  Ollnlc  at¬ 
tracts  many  hundreds  of  teachers  and 
students  to  its  three  day  sessions.  The 
('link-  was  held  on  the  Madison  campus 
of  the  University  January  10,  11  and 
12.  The  program  was  designed  to  give 
an  opportunity  for  an  exchange  of  ideas, 
to  stimulate  thinking  on  problems  of 
the  music  educator  and  to  hear  what 
organixations  from  all  classes  of  school^ 
are  doing.  The  accent  was  Inspiration 
as  well  as  information  and  instruction. 

All  the  University  of  Wbsconsln  School  I 
of  Music  organizations  pre.sented  con¬ 
certs  during  the  course  of  the  Ulinlc. 
The  University  of  Wisconsin  Concert 
Band  was  under  the  baton  of  Itaymond 
F.  Dvorak.  Richard  C.  Church  conducted 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  .Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Paul  G.  Jones  and  Helene 
Blotx  directed  the  University  A  Cappella 
Choir,  Men’s  Chorus,  Mixed  Chorus  and 
the  Women’s  Chorus. 

Statistically  the  results  of  the  Clinic 
.showed  there  were  422  teachers  and 
304  students  attending  the  se.sslons.  The 
total  of  music  educators  participating 
in  the  program  of  the  Clinic  was  62  and 
total  number  of  students  in  the  program 
was  999.  Over  40  exhibitors  were  rep¬ 
resenting  concerns  at  the  Clinic  and  dis- 
Iilaying  the  very  latest  In  music  mer¬ 
chandise  and  materials.  The  tabulations 
showed  the  grand  total  involved  In  the 
Clinic  to  be  well  over  the  1800  mark. 

This  is  one  of  the  services  offered  to  the 
music  educators  in  Wisconsin.  The  Clinic 
is  s|s>nsored  by  the  I'niversity  of  Wis¬ 
consin  School  of  Music,  School  of  Kdu- 
cation  and  the  University  Kxtenslon  I»i- 
vlslon  in  cooperation  with  the  Wisconsin 
S<’h(M>l  Music  AsstM-iation  and  the  State 
l>et>artment  ot  Public  Instruction. 


VanderCook  College  Plans  Big  Clink  May  17 
90  High  School  Musicians  in  Clinic  Band 


One  of  the  finest  Student  Clinic  Bands 
ever  as.sembled,  composed  of  90  carefully 
chosen  High  School  Band  meml>ers,  Is  now 
being  organized  for  the  May  17  Band 
Clinic  in  Chicago  .spon.sored  by  Vander¬ 
Cook  College  of  Music.  These  90  talente<l 
High  School  Band  members  will  be  se¬ 
lected  from  schools  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
.Michigan  and  Wi.sconsln,  within  a  radius 
of  75  miles  from  Chk-ago.  This  band  will 
enjoy  playing  much  of  the  best  and  latest 
band  music  published,  under  the  batons 
of  many  of  our  finest  Conductors  and 
Composers. 

The  entire  day  of  May  17  will  be  a  gala 
event  in  the  lives  of  these  90  High  School 
musicians.  Besides  playing  in  a  superb 
clinic  band  under  the  direction  of  nation¬ 
ally-known  Conductors  and  Composers, 
these  High  School  musicians  will  be 
treated  royally  throughout  the  entire  day. 
Special  medals  will  be  awarded  to  each 
member  at  the  end  of  the  session.  It  is 
planned  to  include,  free  of  charge,  the 
nation’s  No.  1  musical  entitled,  ”<luys  & 
I  tolls”  at  the  Shubert  theater  in  the  eve¬ 
ning. 

Band  Directors  will  particularly  enjoy 
this  practical  Band  Clinic  because  they 
will  hear: 

1.  The  very  finest  and  latest  band  mu¬ 
sic  in  print  that  they  will  want  to  use 
i>oth  during  the  Summer  months  and  next 
Fall.  This  music  will  be  the  type  that 
all  bands.  Including  Class  C  and  D,  can 
use  and  enjoy, 

2.  Outstanding  Methods  for  Beginning 
I  Bands.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  other  highly  suc<’essful 
Methoda 


3.  Football  Music  that  will  help  .solve 
the  director’s  Marching  Band  problems 
next  Fali.  Twenty  Complete  Football 
1‘ageants  will  be  given,  free  of  charge, 
to  each  Band  Director  attending  the 
Clinic. 

The  entire  t’linlc  is  free  to  everyone, 
and  has  the  sanction  of  the  Illinois  High 
School  Association.  There  will  Ije  no  re¬ 
hearsals  preliminary  to  the  Clinic. 

All  High  School  Band  Directors  who 
are  interested  in  sending  one  or  more  of 
their  outstanding  High  School  Band  mem¬ 
bers  to  participate  in  this  Clinic  Band 
May  17  may  write  to  I.a“e  W.  Petersen, 
VanderCook  College  of  Music,  1655  Wa.sh- 
ington  Blvd.,  Chicago  12,  Illinois,  for  com¬ 
plete  information  and  an  application 
blank. 

Dr.  Roy  Harri*  to  Conduct 
String  Teacher*  Clinic 

The  third  annual  Cumberland  Forest 
Festival,  originated  by  Dr.  Roy  Harris 
as  a  nine-week  study  se.ssion  for  .string 
instrumentallst.s,  will  be  held  June  23 
to  August  23  on  the  mountain-top  cam¬ 
pus  of  the  University  of  the  South,  Se- 
wanee,  Tennessee.  Oi)en  to  .serious  string 
i  students  at  all  levels  of  achievement,  the 
I  Festival  is  jointly  sponsored  by  three 
I  schools,  the  George  Peabody  College  for 
I  Teachers,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Penn- 
I  sylvania  College  for  Women,  Pltt.sburgh, 

I  and  the  I’niversity  of  the  South.  It  rep- 
I  resents  Dr.  Roy  Harris  continued  effort 
I  to  relieve  what  he  regards  a  critical 
I  shortage  of  fine  string  instrumentalists 
I  in  this  country. 


A  REPORT  FROM 
WASHINGTON  HIGH 

ly  Mary  Riniarman 
Taaaoga  Raportar 
Wotfciagfoa  High  School 
Siovi  Follt,  South  Dahoto 

Dear  Judy: 

I  was  looking  through  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  the  other  day  and  came 
across  your  article.  It  impressed  me 
so  much  that  I  read  it  to  our  band. 
No  need  to  say  the  response  was  unani¬ 
mous.  We’re  for  your  idea  of  a  Teen¬ 
age  Section  wholeheartedly! 

I  am  your  Teenager  Section  re¬ 
porter  from  Washington  High  School. 
Just  about  everything  you  said  about 
yourself  goes  with  me.  I  play  first 
cornet  in  our  band  and  also  in  dance 
band.  I  have  my  fill  of  clubs,  and 
quite  a  bit  of  work  on  the  outside 
of  school  in  a  radio  station  as  record 
librarian  and  announcer.  I  love  all 
kinds  of  music  except  hillbilly  and 
polkas.  I  guess  that  about  sums  up 
most  of  me. 

The  story  of  the  Washington  High 
School  Band  is  one  of  extreme  in¬ 
terest.  It  was  first  organized  in  1930. 
The  director  then  was  Art  Thompson. 
From  60  pieces  it  has  grown  into 
a  well-proportioned  120-piece  outfit, 
representing  over  2,000  high  school 
students.  The  present  director  is  Mr. 
Ardeen  Foss,  a  genuinely  delightful 
fellow  with  a  fresh  concept  of  teaching 
nausic. 

Mr.  Thompson,  "Art"  as  the  kids  al¬ 
ways  called  him,  was  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  personalities  the  band 
world  has  produced.  He  was  "band” 
from  start  to  finish.  To  him,  his 
high  school  band  was  what  he  lived 
for.  Each  of  his  bands  had  that  par¬ 
ticular  sparkle,  a  special  sharpness 
and  flash  and  perfection  that  made 
them  so  outstanding.  Both  on  the 
stage  and  on  the  march,  Thompson’s 
(Turn  to  page  45) 


The 

TEENAGERS 

By  JUDY  LEE 


Section 


Shown  here  it  the  60-piece  concert  organization  of  the  Esther  High  School  of  Esther, 
Missouri,  directed  by  Thomas  H.  Goodpaster,  This  group  it  truly  a  "show"  organiza¬ 
tion,  presenting  an  annual  Summer  Circus-Review,  with  clowns,  tumblers,  fire  twirlers 
and  black  light  presentations.  Its  membership  group  has  performed  for  major  fairs 
and  conventions  throughout  the  southeast  part  of  Missouri. 


Theta  girls  constitute  one  of  the  few 
organized  twirling  teams  in  southeast 
Missouri,  and  are  trained  by  Thomas 
H.  Goodpastar.  They  have  performed 
their  brilliant  "Pinwhaels  of  Fire" 
routine  and  the  b;eautiful  "Blacklight 
Ballet"  before  over  25,000  spectators 
in  five  months'  time. 


Here  it  a  picture  of  one  of  the  big 
clown  productions  as  presented  by 
the  Esther  High  School  Funsters.  The 
boys  who  comprise  this  group  are  an 
important  part  of  the  annual  Summer 
Circus-Review,  and  are  trained  by 
the  director. 


Esther f  Mo.  Schools  Offer 
Unique  and  Varied  Program 

Kvcry  summer,  as  a  jiart  of  the  Vaca¬ 
tion  Music  Program,  the  Esther,  Missouri, 
School  Music  dejmrtment,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Thomas  H.  (ioodpaster,  builds, 
rehearses  and  presents  a  full-scale  Clr- 
cus-Kevlew,  u.slng  a  new  theme  every 
year.  The  show  not  only  uses  the  talents 
of  the  60-plece  concert  band,  but  com¬ 
bines  with  it  the  offerings  of  many  other 
meml>ers  of  the  student  body. 

The  show  uses  concert  numi>ers  as 
well  as  a  large  helping  of  show  music, 
and  presents  as  features  such  groups  as 
the  K.sther  High  Pyrettes,  a  majorette 
team  who  thrill  audiences  with  their 
flaming  baton  routine,  billed  as  the  Pin- 
wheels  of  Klre ;  The  I^unsters,  a  group 
of  clowns  who  keep  the  spectators  laugh¬ 
ing  with  their  antics  and  productions 
such  as  the  Hot  Box,  Firecracker,  Clown 


Camera,  and  Hector  the  Horse,  not  to 
mention  Tillie,  the  Tumbling  Tiger,  in 
her  tight  rope  act,  barrel  rolling,  and 
leap  through  the  flaming  hoop  of  Are. 

An  outstanding  attraction  of  the  show 
Is  the  Blacklight  Ballet  given  by  the 
Pyrettes.  dressed  in  si>eclal  uniforms. 
The  girls  use  flags  in  their  pre.sentatioii 
and  work  to  the  rhythm  of  a  slow 
boogie. 

The  idea  has  proved  highly  successful 
in  view  of  the  incentive  and  progress  of 
the  students,  who  have  pre.sented  their 
show  to  over  25,000  s|>ectators  In  only  5 
months'  time. 

I..ater,  during  the  school  year,  the 
show  la  broken  down  into  acts  and  pn- 
sented  indoors  at  various  home  basket¬ 
ball  games  as  a  between-game  entertain¬ 
ment  feature. 

Already  plans  and  Ideas  are  on  pais  r 
for  next  season's  show,  and  all  indica¬ 
tions  iHiint  to  a  new  and  bigger  event. 
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The 

“Voice  of  the 
TEENAGERS” 


Bill  T.  from  San  Antonio,  Texas  .  .  . 
•7  like  your  idea  of  the  ten  top 
Marches  of  the  month.  I  shifted  the 
order  some  though." 

L.  S.  from  Davenport,  Iowa  .  .  . 
‘  Why  is  it  that  some  teachers  get  so 
mad  when  we  are  a  little  late  to  one 
rchearsalt" 

Danny  C.  of  Kokomo,  Indiana  .  .  . 
“WUih  you  could  see  my  new  cornet 
and  case.  It  sure  is  a  dandy.  Look  out 
solo  contest,  here  I  come." 

Elizabeth  J.  from  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
.  .  .  “What  tee  need  is  more  practice 
s/nice!" 

Dean  D.  from  Chicago,  Illinois  .  .  . 
“My  dad  tells  me  we  used  to  hare  na¬ 
tional  school  band  contests.  My  ques¬ 
tion  is — whot  happen*" 


SANDPOINT  RADIO 
BROADCASnOPS! 

By  Barbara  Uadsay 
iaamaqa  Kaportar 
Saadpoiat  Bulldog  Band 
Sandpoint,  Idaho 

Hi  Guys  and  Gals: 

I’d  like  to  tell  you  about  the  radio 
program  put  on  by  our  band  to  help 
put  over  the  idea  of  our  need  for 
a  new  school.  First  on  the  program 
was  the  fanfare  by  our  special  radio 
band.  It  went  on  then  with  several 
announcements.  Again  the  radio  band 
played  a  selection  called  Stay  it  With 
Music.  Following  this  was  a  scene 
taken  from  the  music  room  in  Priest 
River.  This  school  is  also  trying  to 
obtain  improvements  for  the  school. 
There  were  also  student  reports  from 
our  own  band,  the  announcer  again 
cutting  in  with  some  more  announce¬ 
ments.  Next  came  a  fine  selection  from 
the  Sandpoint  High  School  Junior 
Chorus.  There  were  several  more 
announcements  and  a  tune  from  our 
dance  band,  “The  Men  About  Town.’’ 
This  was  followed  by  more  announce¬ 
ments,  which  ended  the  30-minute 
show.  We  think  it  helped  prove  the 
need  for  the  school,  as  the  bond  issue 
was  passed. 

That’s  all  for  now,  ()ut  I’ll  be  back 
next  month  with  more  data  on  the 
activities  of  the  Sandpoint  High 
School  Music  Department. 


This  attractively-uniformed  band  is  from  the  Blissfield  High  School  in  Michigan. 
The  ir  enthusiastic  director,  Mr.  Gil  Blanks  recently  wrote  a  fine  feature  article  for 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  called  "Let’s  Teach  Our  Administrators  the  Value  of 
Music.’’  It  was  good  tool  .  .  .  J.  L. 


TRAVELING  BAND 


ly  Bovarly  Kerbowy 
Teenage  Reporter 
BlhtBold,  Michigan,  High  School 

This  year  our  81-piece  Blissfleld. 
Michigan,  High  School  Band  was  bril¬ 
liantly  arrayed  for  its  round  of  activi¬ 
ties. 

The  band  played  at  the  Michigan 
State  Fair  and  the  county  fair.  We 
played  at  all  of  the  home  football 
games,  adding  color  and  sparkle  to 
the  evenings’  activities.  We  also  took 


part  in  the  Annual  Band  Day  in  Ann 
Arbor.  The  band  was  chosen,  with 
four  other  bands,  to  lead  the  other 
93  on  the  field,  for  the  gala  half-time 
ceremonies.  The  Band  will  also  par¬ 
ticipate  in  band  festivals  in  neigh¬ 
boring  towns,  and  district  band  fes¬ 
tivals  in  Lansing,  Michigan,  and  the 
state  festival  in  Lansing.  The  Band 
is  under  the  capable  leadership  of 
Gil  Blanks,  who  has  his  Bachelor’s 
degree  from  Michigan  State  Teachers 
College,  his  Masters  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona,  and  is  now  working 
on  his  Doctor’s  during  the  summer. 


Variety  Group  Makes  Hit 
At  Hudson  High  -  N.  Y. 


This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the 
music  clubs  of  the  Hudson  High 
School,  New  York,  are  presenting 
what  has  been  named  “variety  enter¬ 
tainment.’’  The  group  was  organized 
to  fill  a  demand  for  music  programs 
by  the  department,  in  such  places  as 
churches,  lodges,  and  other  such  loca¬ 
tions  to  which  space  would  not  permit 
taking  the  full  band  and  choir. 

The  group  is  composed  of  a  13-piece 
band,  a  20-voice  girls’  ensemble,  boys’ 
quartet,  and  soloists.  Combining  the 
girls’  ensemble,  boys’  quartet,  and 
some  of  the  boys  in  the  dance  band, 
they  have  a  mixed  choir  to  sing  four- 
part  mixed  arrangements.  All  vocal¬ 


ists  are  also  members  of  the  full 
choir. 

The  group  has  been  enthusiastically 
received  in  its  initial  appearances,  and 
the  students  are  looking  forward  to 
a  continuance  of  the  program.  Public 
appearances,  past  and  future,  will  be 
for  the  Masonic  Lodge,  Methodist 
Church,  Fortnightly  Club,  assemblies 
in  senior  and  Junior  high  school,  an 
exchange  assembly  with  one  of  the 
neighboring  schools,  and  a  trip  to  the 
Veterans’  Hospital  nearby. 

The  dance  band  plays  for  dancing 
after  all  basketball  games,  and  also 
appeared  at  the  Victory  Dinner  of 
the  Columbia  Memorial  Hospital.  The 
girls’  and  boys’  vocal  groups  also  pre¬ 
sent  programs  on  occasion. 

The  director  of  this  fine  idea  and 
group  is  Mr.  R.  Steele  Phillips. 


This  fin*  looking  entarfainnnant  group  is  mad*  up  of  tha  Dance  Orchestra  and 
Girls’  Ensemble  from  the  Hudson  High  School,  Hudson,  New  York. 
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TEN  TOP  MARCHES  “TEEH-o-QUir 


ARB  THESE  THE  TEN  MOST  POPULAR 
MARCHES  BEING  PLAYED  BY  HIGH 
SCHOOL  BANDS  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 
EACH  MONTH?  SEND  IN  YOUR  VOTES 


For 

MARCH,  1952 


Oh  brother!  Did  I  ever  pick  them 
wrong! 

Here  is  the  way  the  votes  tabulated 
for  the  month  of  March.  You  will 
notice  some  new  names. 

1.  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever ..  Sousa 


2.  Men  of  Ohio . Fillmore 

3.  Hail  Detroit . L.  Smith 

4.  Sempre  Fidelis  . Sousa 

5.  New  Colonial  . Hall 

6.  Footlifter  . Filmore 

7.  Thunderer  . Sousa 

8.  Officer  of  The  Day . Hall 

9.  My  Hero  . Alford 

10.  Military  Escort . Bennett 


SALUTES  CAPTAIN  OF 
The  Flying  Enterprise 

■y  Gerdea  MoeLaed 
■aad  Kaportr 
Kayport,  Naw  Jarsay 

It  was  a  bright  sunny  Saturday 
afternoon  when  the  Keyport  High 
School  Band  took  part  in  their  most 
exciting  event  in  its  three  year  his¬ 
tory.  The  band  was  one  of  sixty  units 
participating  in  the  welcome  home 
parade  staged  for  the  return  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Henrik  Kurt  Carlson,  Master  of 
the  “Flying  Enterprise”  recently  at 
Woodbridge. 

The  participating  units  included 
fifteen  organizations,  school,  and 
armed  forces  bands,  military  detach- 


Well,  there  they  are,  gang.  They 
are  listed  in  popularity  just  the  way 
you  voted  for  them. 

Now  get  out  those  2c  post  cards  and 
send  me  your  choice  of  the  10  Top 
Marches  of  the  Month  for  April.  Re¬ 
member,  for  each  signature  on  card  or 
letter,  one  vote  is  recorded  for  your 
list.  If  you  send  one  letter  with  one 
hundred  signatures,  that's  one  hun¬ 
dred  votes  for  your  list. 


O.  K.  Let’s  have  them.  Please  send 
your  votes  direct  to  me.  Mail  to  Judy 
Lee,  c/o  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  28 
East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago  4, 
Illinois.  .  .  .  J.L. 


ments,  boy  and  girl  scouts,  veteran 
groups,  service  clubs  and  various  civic 
organizations.  The  population  of  the 
town  swelled  to  100,000  people  who 
had  come  to  witness  the  great  spec¬ 
tacle. 

The  parade  got  under  way  shortly 
after  two  o’clock  with  the  walling 
of  sirens  resounding  through  the 
town.  The  parade  was  led  by  the 
Woodbridge  High  School  Band  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  open  limousine  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Carlson  and  Mayor  Hugh  A. 
Quigley  of  Woodbridge  followed  in 
turn  by  other  cars.  The  Keyport  Band, 
previously  scheduled  to  follow  the 
cars  was  transferred  to  a  place  near 
the  mid-point  of  the  one  mile  long 
(Tur»i  to  paffc  35) 


for 

APRIL  1952 


Can  you  give  the  English  definition 
of  these  twelve  musical  terms?  An¬ 
swers  are  immediately  below  but  up¬ 
side  down.  Score  yourself  five  points 
for  each  correct  answer.  You’re  tops 
if  you  make  50  to  60.  3.5-45,  just  so  so, 
20-30,  better  study  a  little  harder, 
5-15,  oh  brother! 

—  1.  Allegretto 

—  2.  Andante  rubato 

—  3.  Legato 

—  4.  Non  troppo  allegro  ma  gioroso 

—  5.  Allegretto  con  moto 

—  6.  Andante  semplice 

—  7.  Legato  e  con  molto  espressione 

—  8.  Poco  piu  mosso 

—  9.  Allegretto  grazioso 
— 10.  Andantino 

— 11.  Leggiero 
— 12.  Quasi 

jo  jauuuiu  aqi  ui  'Zl— 
^IBl»n  ’ll— 
(aiuupuv  UBUt 

ja^.iinb  XimaiiE)  XiMOfs  ooi  jox  -oi— 
XiinjaoBJS  ‘jBBj  ooi  lo^j  -6  — 
1U3U13A0U1  3J0UI  aDBi  V  '8  — 
3A)883JdX3  XJ3A  PUU  XmtOOUlg  'I  — 
au|l33;  3ldlU|8  miAl  pUB  auiMO^  9  — 
luaiudAoux  qi|M  'ibbj  oo)  )om  ‘g  — 
Xi|Ba  inq  J8BJ  ooi  lox  — 
qioomg  e  — 

3iqiX3I|  puB  au{Moi,j  ‘z  — 

(oja3nv 

UBqt  J3M0I8)  IBBJ  X(3tBJ3pO)V  — 

Who  Is  YOUR 

TEENAGE 

REPORTER? 


Keep  material  coming!  I  need  pic¬ 
tures,  stories,  news  releases,  quizzes, 
riddles,  drawings — oh,  just  about  any¬ 
thing  that  you  think  teenagers  would 
like  to  read. 

Have  you  appointed  or  elected  the 
Teenager  reporter  for  your  school  yet? 
Please  do  this  soon,  for  we  want  to 
carry  news  stories  on  your  Music  De¬ 
partment.  Remember,  I  only  know 
what  I  receive. 

Any  new  ideas  on  the  Teenager 
section? — J.L. 


Plaaie  writ*  all  corraspondanca 
to  ma  ai  follows:  Judy  Lea,  c/o 
Tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  28 
East  Jackson  Boulavard,  Chicago 
4,  Illinois. 


"Hara  is  tha  pictura  of  our  Kayport,  Naw  Jarsay,  High  School  Band  that  halpad  to 
walcoma  homa  Captain  Kurt  (Prison,  mastar  of  tha  'Flying  Entarprisa'," — Gordon 

McLaod. 
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Outstanding  Ability 


Vica  Prasidant  of  fha  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Drum  and  Buglo  Corps, 

A.  J.  Saitx,  is  shown  presenting 
majoratta  Joan  Posakany  a  medal  for 
outstanding  ability  as  a  majoratta 
with  the  unit.  Tha  photo  was  taken 
during  an  annual  party  hel^  in 
Omaha. 

Hershey  Junior  College 
Responds  With  "Sweet" 
Opinion  on  Majorette  Dress 

Maynard  Veller  of  the  All  American 
Drum  &  BuKle  Corps  and  Hand  Associa¬ 
tion  was  requested  by  that  orfranization  to 
take  a  survey  Into  the  pro|>er  dress  of  the 
Kreat  American  Majorette.  After  making 
a  request  to  Majorettes  and  Parents  and 
all  concerned  to  give  their  opinions  per  a 
questionnaire ;  there  has  been  some  in¬ 
teresting  resjmnse  to  date.  The  follow¬ 
ing  answer'  to  the  report  is  not  a  compiete 
summation  but  a  very  interesting  one  to 
note.  Mr.  Ronald  (loodman,  of  Hershey 
.lunior  College  (The  home  of  the  Hershey 
Candy  Har),  submitted  Mr.  Veiier’s  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  the  entire  student  body  and 
the  foliowing  was  the  result : 

1.  />o  you  think  majorettes  should  wear 
a  skirt  f 
Yes.  100%. 

I/ow  far  above  the  knee  should  the 


skirt  bef 

6  Itichc.x, 

30%, 

2 

inches. 

5% 

8  inches. 

15%, 

7 

in<'hes. 

5% 

4  inches. 

15% 

14 

Inches, 

5% 

3  Inches, 

10% 

12 

inches. 

5% 

1  inch. 

10% 

2.  Do  you  think  majorettes,  in  yeneral, 
wear  too  scanty  uniforms f 

No  100% 

3.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  sleevless  uni¬ 
form  T 

No  76% 

Yes  24% 

(Turn  to  page  37) 


Judges  and  Teachers  | 

Organisations 

Being  Formed! 

After  five  years  of  planning,  the  NBTA 
takes  pride  in  announcing  that  two  na¬ 
tional  subsidiaries  are  being  formed — THE 
NATIONAL  JUDGES  ASS'N  and  THE 
NATIONAL  TWIRLING  INSTRUCTORS 
ASS’N.  Both  grouits  are  destined  to  be¬ 
come  a  predominate  group  in  the  world 
of  baton  twirling.  Both  groups  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  in  full  operation  by  mid¬ 
summer. 

NATIONAL  JUDGES  ASS'N 

Within  months,  many  contests  will  be 
able  to  emi)loy  registered,  qualified,  NBTA 
judges,  who  have  become  such  by  pas.sing 
rigid  exams  and  serving  exj>erlence-gain- 
ing  apprenticeships. 

The  elaborate  organizational  .set-up  for 
this  group  will  run  something  like  this: 
All  contests  in  the  nation,  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  or  are  to  receive  oflkMal  NBTA 
.sanction,  will  be  classified  and  recognized 
as  follows : 

CLASS  AAA  CONTEST— THE  OFFI¬ 
CIAL  NBTA  NATIO.NAL  held  annually 
In  St.  Paul. 

CLASS  A  contest.s — 0|ien  national  con¬ 
tests  and  ofticlal  NBTA  state  events. 

CLASS  B  contest.s — Oi>en  state  contests. 

CLASS  C  contests — Divisional,  own  age 
contests,  local  contests,  etc. 

(Note — The  above  is  approximate  as 
actual  breakdown  is  not  available  for  pub¬ 
lication  at  this  time.) 

Only  NBTA  registered  judges  will  be 
used  at  these  .sanctioned  events.  To  be¬ 
come  a  registered  and  recognized  judge  a 
person  will,  by  passing  a  preliminary  writ¬ 
ten  exam,  serve  an  apprenticeship  by  judge 
and  clerking  at  a  given  number  of 
CLASS  C  contests.  Upon  successfully  do¬ 
ing  this  the  apprentice  wilt  graduate  into 
(Turn  to  page  37) 


Long  and  Short 


Pictured  here  it  the  "tong  end  short" 
of  baton  twirlin^i  on  the  West  Coast. 
LONG — Jo  Burdick,  Anaheim,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  majorette  of  Fullerton  Junior 
College.  SHORT — Suzanne  Saunders 
(5  years  old)  student  of  Bob  Roberts, 
winner  of  city-wide  Los  Angeles 
contest. 


Atlanta's  1952  Champions 


Pictured  here  are  the  1952  Drum  Major  and  Majorettes  of  the  Atlanta  High 
School  Band,  Texas.  (Canter-kneeling)  Drum  Major  Laverne  Lawrence.  (Seated 
left  to  right)  Majorettes  Sally  Kennedy,  Gey  Grumbles,  Jo  Ann  Bickham,  Babe 
Davis,  Linda  Grumbles,  and  Sammie  Joe  Shaw.  Miss  Kennedy  is  the  1952 
"Sweetheart  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America." 
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Baton  Twirling  Section 


I  SAW  TWIRLING  GROW  UP 


■y  Fred  W.  Miller 
Chicago,  III. 

Article  No.  4 

From  now  on  I  wf>n’t  attempt  to  stay 
In  exact  ohronoloKioal  order,  as  I  dig  into 
the  twirling  and  twirlers  of  the  present 
era.  Twirling  has  grown  into  BIG  busi¬ 
ness.  I  did  a  series  from  the  commercial 
standpoint  some  years  ago  for  The 
Musioal  Mercharulise  magaslne,  X.  Y. 
City,  titled  “Baton  Twirling  Is  a  Million 
I>ollar  Business." 

There  are  hundreds  of  competitions 
now,  espet'ially  in  the  middle  west.  Many 
small  towns  schedule  baton  competitions 
at  County  Fairs,  Carnivals,  Band  Fes¬ 
tivals,  Veterans  Days  affairs.  Homecom¬ 
ings,  and  what  have  you.  The  usual 
affair  accepts  an  entry  fee  of  one  dollar, 
used  mainly  for  judges  fees  and  medals, 
or  ca-Hh  prices.  Awards  are  often  donated 
by  the  Merchants,  I.s>dges,  Clubs,  and 
S<x-leUes.  In  fact  there  is  a  growing 
trend  toward  a  huge  collection  of  door 
prises  for  the  entrants  so  that  nearly 
everyone  wins  something.  To  keep  down 
the  list  of  champions  who  take  first 
prises  at  event  after  event,  many  local 
committees  have  arranged  c'ontests  so 
that  they  have  two  divisions  to  their 
shows.  One  class  is  for  local  girls,  or  in 
the  county — and  the  other  open  to  all. 
I  have  always  maintained  that  twirlers 
will  travel  hundreds  of  miles  at  the 
drop  of  a  hat,  and  they  do  just  that. 

It  seems  that  the  parents  of  young 
twirlers  also  enjoy  the  Saturday  and 
Sunday  trips  no  end.  A  regular  fraternity 
of  Fathers  and  Mothers  assemble  at 
these  contests — and  they  now  begin  to 
know  the  fine  points  of  twirling,  and  woe 
betide  the  chairman,  or  the  judge  who 


Selmer  leads  the  parade  again,  with 
the  famed  Selmer-Clark  Pacemaker 
"light-up"  baton  in  new  popular 
diameters.  There’s  the  Tuffy  size 
('14');  Midget  size  (%');  and  the 
Brownie  (•/(•’)  “pencil"  size.  All  have 
Twirl-A-Magic  balance  that  you 
know  so  well.  Match  other  Selmer* 
Clark  batons,  too. 

Always  light  up  when  you  need 
'em  ...  a  twist  oi  one  tip  turns  the 
light  at  each  end  on  and  off.  Smooth, 

Dura-Flash  chrome  shafts  assure 

extra  sparkle  and  smooth  handling. 

22'  to  30'  lengths.  Choose  your  tips 

from  six  colors  or  clear. 

$••  y«vr  myth  Jyyiyr, 
•r  writ*  0*|>t.  N-4) 


H.AA.  SELMER  INC. 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


doesn’t  know  their  technical  business. 

I  Despite  the  rare  challenge  of  an  irate 
'  parent,  I  find  parents  rather  tolerant, 

;  quite  fair,  and  very  quick  to  recognise 
I  true  championship  talent  and  outstanding 
'  ability.  Many  of  them  could  be  judging, 

;  and  doing  it  very  well  indeed.  With  but 
a  very  few  exceptions,  the  sportsmanship 
I  shown  between  contestants  Is  gratifying 
to  behold.  I  actually  enjoy  the  judging 

I  work  that  I  have  time  for.  - - 

Among  todays  twirlers  there  are  some 
j  outstanding  girls.  One  without  question 
is  the  popular,  and  very  scintillating 
Jtffilor,  Miss  Ann  Xlta  Eckstrom,  of  New 
t'arllsle,  Ind.  She  is  to|>s — in  any  class. 
.Another  is  the  gra<-eful  i)erformer  Sonie 
I^ogcrs  of  Watervllet,  Mich.  Sonie  is 
.s^iooth,  fast,  with  a  large  re|>ertoire,  and 
extremely  fascinating  routine,  and 
al^o  has  a  show  personality.  One  of  my 
j  favorites  is  Hilda  Gay  Mayberry,  a  young 
^ifl  who  has  worked  very  hard  at  her 
climb  to  national  recognition.  She  has 
a  fine  marching  style,  an  entrance  In  a 
pleasing  military  manner  with  excellent 
carriage,  i>olse,  and  marches  like  it  should 
be  done.  Very  graceful,  with  reserve, 
confidence,  and  all  the  nice  things  one 
can  really  say  about  a  champion  twlrler. 

Another  star  is  Jane  Meece,  Aurora. 
III.  Jane  Is  still  developing  routines,  and 
never  lets  up  despite  the  fact  that  she 
has  been  a  winner  In  many  of  the  best 
contests  in  the  highly  competitive  middle 
west  circles.  She  has  power,  strength, 
and  does  not  seem  to  tire — with  her 
strenuous  and  variegated  routlnA^AwwiiT? 
the  younger  boys  there  is  IjcstOT  Nelson, 
I'eorla,  Ill.  Here  is  a  boy  that  will  be 
a  show  stopper  in  high  school,  and  later 
in  t'nlverslty  work.  He  has  fine  appear¬ 
ance,  military  conduct,  excellent  dress 
and  uniform.  A  picture  lad — If  ever  there 
was  one.  To  toj)  It  off,  he  is  a  technical 
twirling  ace.  I.a'ster  should  go  far,  and 
Im  sure  he  will,  for  he  has  the  founda¬ 
tion  to  make  top  hilling  in  the  baton 
twirling  field.  Another  one  of  the  great 
hoy  twirlers  is  tricky  Bill  Modlin,  Flora, 
III.  Bill  specialises  in  s|>eed  and  trick 
versatility.  He  is  a  constant  winner. 

For  the  master  of  roll  technique  we 
are  indebted  to  Bill  Sears  of  Dawrence, 
Kansas.  Bill  does  exhibitions,  teaching, 
and  is  consulted  as  an  authority  at  the 
big  clinics  and  jamborees.  Bill  Sears  has 
developed  a  unique  style  with  one,  two, 
three,  and  more  batons.  I  think  he  once 
expressed  his  work  better  than  I  could 
ever  say  it  by  telling  us :  “I  let  the 
baton  do  all  the  work.”  Another  male 
performer  who  excells  as  a  twlrler, 
teacher,  and  promoter  is  Bill  Allen,  of 
Miami,  Fla.  Bill  is  responsible  for  or¬ 
ganising  a  girls  twirling  club  that  outran 
1500  members  at  one  time.  This  is  some 
doing.  If  Allen  excells  in  any  one  thing 
it  is  his  steps,  leaps,  and  roll  over  stunts; 
plus  sensational  high  throws.  I  remember 
Bill  as  a  wild  tossing  young  lad  from 
Racine,  Wis.  I  thought  then,  here  is  a  lad 
that  will  just  be  a  “thrower,"  but  he  has 
developed  In  many  new  ways  by  prac¬ 
tice,  study,  and  his  teaching  work. 

All  of  the  Zarbock  family  are  great 
twirlers,  now  headed  by  Floyd  and  his 
sister  Naomi.  They  hail  from  Wheaton. 
III.,  where  they  al.so  stage  a  fine  com¬ 
petition  each  year.  Another  fine  twirler 
and  |)romoter  is  Bobbie  Mae  Dutton,  of 
(Turn  to  pnge  41) 


“Twirl-O-Quiz” 

■y  Mayoord  Vsnor,  l.l.T.F.  Advisor 

The  IBTF  Twirl-O-Quix  Is  compiled 
from  questions  answered  by  the  IBTF 
FKKK  informational  service  and  which 
were  asked  by  twirlers  from  all  over  the 
nation.  Send  your  questions  to  Interna¬ 
tional  Baton  Twirling  Foundation,  118  K. 
7th  St.,  Oil  City,  Pa.  Rate  yourself  on 
your  knowledge  of  drum  majoring  and 
twirling  by  answering  the  following  ques- 
l^lons.  Correct  answers  appear  below. 

1.  Yes  No  A  good  way  to  Identify 
your  baton  is  to  place  a 
small  piece  of  paper,  with 
your  ^  nama  typed  on  it, 
close  to  the  ball  and  cover 
it  with  a  piece  of  scotch 
tape. 

Can  Stage  Fright  be  over- 
coiqp? 

Several  deep  breaths  tak¬ 
en  by  the  twlrler  before 
putting  on  an  exhibition 
does  much  to  settle  the 
nervousness  of  the  twlrler. 
You  always  do  a  i>a.*'s 
around  the  back  before  you 
do  an  aerial. 

There  are  four  common 
basic  ways  to  do  a  two 
hand  twirl. 

Kkich  ty|>e  of  two  hand 
twirl  is  practical  for  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  tricks. 

When  giving  the  command 
of  Execution  in  a  drill,  the 
drum  major  always  gives 
the  command  on  the  left 
foot 

Some  twirlers  have  to 
practice  far  more  frequent¬ 
ly  than  others  to  do  cer¬ 
tain  tricks,  because  of  the 
differences  in  muscle  con¬ 
trol  In  individuals. 

A  good  twlrler  can  adjust 
his  twirling  to  march, 
swing  or  waltz  music. 
Marching  in  unison  was 
not  practiced  until  the  time 
of  Christ. 

High  S<-hool  Majorettes  in 
general  are  taller  today 
than  15  years  ago. 
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A  natrers  : 

1.  Yes,  2.  Yes,  3.  Yes,  4.  No.  5.  Yes,  6. 
Yes,  7.  No,  8.  Yes.  9.  Yes,  10.  Yes,  11.  Yes. 


THE  NBTA  SALUTES 

■y  Dea  Sartalt 

In  recognition  of  continuous  and  untir¬ 
ing  effort  to  further  the  art  of  baton 
twirling  and  its  allied  arts,  the  NBTA 
salutes  Fred  W.  Miller  of  Chicago.  Illinois. 

Since  1922  Fred  W.  Miller  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  music  field  as  a  leader. 
He  has  served  as  advertising  manager, 
sales  manager  and  general  manager  of 
several  drum  companies  and  is  currently 
sales  manager  of  the  Sllngerland  Drum 
Co.  of  Chicago. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  makers  of  com¬ 
mercial  batons  and  had  a  hand  In  pre¬ 
paring  one  of  the  first  books  ever  written 
on  baton  twirling.  A  veteran  of  World 
War  I,  he  has  l»een  connected  with  the 
Chicaguland  Music  Festival  for  22  years. 

(Turn  to  i>age  39) 
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Baton  Twirling  Section 


Learn  to  Twirl  a  Baton 

Be  a  Champ.  We^ll  Show  You  How 


A  MONTHLY  FEATURE 

■y  Dor  Sartoll 

'I'hls  month  let's  try  still  a  more  diffi¬ 
cult  trick.  When  done  fast  it  add.s  flash  to 
any  show  or  contest  routine.  Many  of 
thf  nation's  toip  contest  twirlers  have  this 
tri'  k  in  their  routine. 

NECK-SHOULDER  ROLL 


To  get  into  this  movement,  execute  a 
regular  "Pass  Around  Back”  starting  with 
tip  end  to  the  left.  ( It  should  be  noted  at 
this  point  you  can  start  with  ball  to  the 
left  If  you  wish.) 

After  doing  a  regular  "Pass  Around 
Back,”  grasp  baton  at  end  of  shaft  and 
go  Into  a  regular  neck  roll  (SKIC  ILLUS¬ 


TRATION  1).  While  doing  this— lean  ; 
slightly  forward.  I 

As  shaft  of  baton  rolls  over  the  back  i 
of  your  neck  twist  your  body  by  turning  i 
your  right  shoulder  forward  while  at  the  ; 
same  time  raising  your  right  arm — (SEE 
ILLUSTRATION  2).  This  will  allow  the 
baton  to  roll  down  your  back  as  shown  ' 
(ILLUSTRATION  3), 

The  baton  actually  rolls  In  back  of  the  I 
right  shoulder,  and  drops  into  the  left  i 
hand  which  is  held  almost  horizontally  | 
against  the  back  of  the  body.  Palm  of  i 
catching  hand  is  UP  for  the  catch. 

This  is  a  movement  that  will  require  a 
lot  of  practice  but  once  perfected — one 
that  will  never  be  out  of  taste. 

Illtistrntions  reproduced  through  special 
•irrmisaion  of  W.  F.  L.  Drum  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  copyright  owner. 


Gigantic  Free  Baton 
Ciinie  For  Beginners 
Being  Pianned 

On  June  21st  and  22nd,  Saint  Paul,  Min¬ 
nesota,  will  become  the  site  for  one  of 
the  largest  baton  twirling  clinics  of  Its 
kind  ever  held  anywhere.  Sponsored  by 
the  SAINTPAl'LITBS,  Inc.,  In  c(K>|)era- 
tlon  with  the  NBTA,  the  gigantic  affair 
will  be  FREE-OF-CHAROE  to  all  par¬ 
ticipants. 

The  purimse  and  objectives  of  the  clinic 
are  primarily  dedicated  to  the  proper  basic 
training,  as  recognized  by  the  NBTA, 
through  the  laying  of  a  sound  foundation 
for  the  beginner  and  the  correction  of 
faults  stemming  from  none  or  possibly  Im¬ 
proper  instruction  In  the  past.  These  faults 
are  very  much  In  evidence  In  many  of  our 
more  advanced  twirlers. 

SAl.NTPAULITES,  I.NT.,  has  selected 
Don  Sartell,  Jane.svllle,  Wisconsin,  as 
chief  Instructor  who,  in  turn,  will  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  fifteen  to  twenty  qualified  aides, 
all  of  whom  have  been  receiving  personal 
Instruction  for  months  past  from  Mr,  Sar¬ 
tell,  thus  establishing  their  com|>etency 
and  ellgibilty  to  officiate  with  Mr.  Sartell 
at  this  all-important  undertaking. 

Don  Sartell  Is  a  young  man  with  an  out¬ 
standing  background  In  the  twirling  field. 
To  mention  all  of  his  honors,  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  accomplishments  would  require 
more  time  and  space  than  can  l>e  devoted 
In  this  presentation.  Suffice  to  say  that  he 


Is  the  author  of  books  and  manuals  on  j 
twirling.  He  Is  a  Held  representative  of  , 
the  St.  Paul  Winter  Carnival  National  Ma-  ‘ 
jorette  contest  and  in  that  capacity  trav-  1 
els  many  thousands  of  miles  annually  | 
judging  contests,  organizing  state  chapters  j 
and  giving  exhibitions.  In  so  doing  he  has  | 
gained  first  hand  information  on  all  types  i 
of  twirling  as  performed  In  practically  ; 
every  state  in  the  Union.  He  Is  nation¬ 
ally  recognized,  admired,  and  respected  as  | 
a  Judge,  author.  Instructor,  and  exhibition  | 
artist,  holding  the  office  of  national  ad-  | 
Jutant  In  the  NBTA. 

If  you  have  a  majorette  In  your  family, 
or  If  you  know  of  one  that  you  would 
like  to  get  some  wonderful  Instruction 
vlthout  cost,  then  on  behalf  of  the  SAINT- 
PAULITBS,  INC.,  you  are  cordially  In¬ 
vited  to  attend  their  FREE  majorette 
clinic. 

It  .should  be  remembered  that  this  clinic 
will  be  devoted  primarily  to  beginners  and 
intermediates.  Advanced  Instruction  will 
not  be  given. 

I'LACE:  VICTORY  SQUARE.  4th  and 
Wabasha,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  (In  the  event  of 
rain — St.  Paul  Municipal  Auditorium). 

TIME:  Saturday,  June  21  and  Sunday, 
June  22,  10:00-12:00  noon  and  2:00-5:00 
P.M.  each  day. 

•NO  CHAROE  FOR  IN.STRUCTIONS — 
.NO  RBOISTRATION  Rl-XJUIRED.  NO 
TERRITORIAL  LIMIT.\TIO.NS ! 

Anyone,  anywhere,  four  years  of  age 
(Turn  to  page  39) 


Over  175  VMd 
Diagrams  of 
TwiHing  Tricks 
and  Stunts 


e  BATON  TWIRLING  is  published  for 
^ose  who  want  to  create  sensational 
crowd-pleasing  stunts  and  appeals — twirl¬ 
ers  who  want  to  stand  out  in  their  field, 
earn  the  spotlight,  win  applause. 

BATON  TWIRLING  is  the  work  of 
three  famous  authorities — Major  Wm. 
Boothe,  Ray  Gaedke  and  Fred  W.  Miller. 
It  contains  oyet  175  easy  to  follow  dia¬ 
grammatic  illustradons  which  carry  you, 
step  by  step,  through  every  stage  of  a  "bag 
of  tricks”  that  ranges  from  simple  move¬ 
ments  to  the  most  advanced  stunts. 

First  BATON  TWIRLING  gives  you 
that  all-important  mastery  of  baton  twirl¬ 
ing  fundamentals.  Then  jt  gives  you  a 
dazzling  repertoire  of  tricks  and  stunts 
from  which  you  can  work  out  1001  in¬ 
teresting  ana  distinctive  variations  —  all 
!  for  a  single  dollar  bill! 

I  Ask  your  dealer  for 
j  BATON  TWIRLING. 

H  he  can’t  supply 
:  you.  order  direct. 

I 

\  u 


WFL  DRUM  CO. 

1128  NORTH  DAMEN  AVE  .  CHICAGO  41.  lEL 
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By  B.  H.  Walker 


Hello,  brass  friends.  1  hope  you  are 
havinK  good  luck  with  your  comi>etltion- 
featlval  solos  and  ensembles. 

TROMIONE  RECORDINGS 

One  of  the  finest  ways  known  to  be¬ 
come  an  artistic  tronvlxmlst.  either  as 


EdHer's  Nets:  Seed  all  iiaestioat  oed  oe- 
twers  te  ■.  H.  Walker,  Direeter  ef  laedt. 
Ceetral  Hl«k  Sckeel,  Ckattaeeeqa,  Teoa. 


a  soloist  or  a  successful  ensemble  i*er- 
former  in  bands,  orchestras  or  smaller 
groups  like  .sextets,  quartets,  trios  or 


Like  most  artist-directors,  Mr.  Neilson,  who  is  now  director  of^musical 
organizations  for  Oklahoma  City  Lmiversity,  is  extremely  critical  of 
tone  quality  and  intonation  .  .  .  especially  where  it  concerns  his  own 
instrument,  the  cornet.  That’s  why,  among  other  reasons,  he  plays  a 
Martin.  It’s  also  an  important  reason  why  every  cornetist  should  try  a 
Martin  before  he  buys.  For  name  of  nearest  dealer,  write  The  Martin 
Band  Instrument  Co.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


duets,  is  to  listen  often  to  good  phono-  I 
graph  recordings  of  real  artist  trombone  I 
players.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  i 
valuable  to  you  trombonists  than  to  start 
a  series  of  columns  to  list  and  describe 
a  few  such  recordings  and  to  state  where 
they  may  be  secured.  Pine  recordings  by 
real  trombone  artists  are  very  scarce 
now.  The  Legion  Drive  for  old  records 
In  the  fall  of  1942  was  nation  wide,  house 
to  house.  It  is  estimated  that  90%  or 
more  of  the  valuable  and  artistic  old 
records  (outside  of  a  few  collections 
which  I  will  try  to  mention  in  a  later 
column)  were  destroyed  and.  in  most 
cases,  the  masters  were  destroyed.  There 
are,  to  my  knowledge,  very  few  good 
trombone  recordings  of  the  legitimate 
variety  available  from  present  day  artist 
players.  I  will  not  attempt  to  mention  all 
of  these,  as  I  do  not  know  of  all  of  them, 
but  will  mention  a  few  of  the  ones  of 
merit  which  I  do  believe  are  available 
now. 

First,  I  would  like  to  mention  the  re¬ 
cordings  of  Jaroslav  CImera,  who,  to 
my  opinion  and  most  others  who  have 
heard  him,  is  the  number  1  trombonist 
of  the  U.  S.  A.  who  is  living  and  play¬ 
ing  today.  CImera  was  formerly  soloist 
with  Sousa,  Innes,  Kryl,  Weldon,  be¬ 
sides  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
l>any,  and  Is  very  famous  for  his  work  as 
instructor,  both  at  his  home  studio  and 
at  Northwestern  University,  where  he 
has  trained  many  of  the  nation's  finest 
(lerformers.  He  recorded  way  back  in 
1905,  or  i>erhai>s  earlier,  and  at  his  pres¬ 
ent  age  Is  now  turning  out  even  better 
recordings  than  ever  before.  To  mention 
a  few  there  are : 

V  AL8B  PETITE  by  CImera  with 
HVTCH  DANCE  by  Dlttersdorf  and 
DOWN  IN  THE  DEEP  CELLAR  on  re¬ 
verse  of  12  Inch  record  played  by  CImera 
with  piano  accompaniment.  It  is  made 
of  vtnyllte,  unbreakable  material.  VAI-.'tK 
Petite  Is  a  delightful  melodic  valse 
which  Is  listed  on  the  new  National  Com- 
l>etition-Fe.stival  .Solo  List.  It  is  played 
with  much  style  and  grace.  It  Is  of  me¬ 
dium  difilculty,  but  playable  by  the 
average  good  high  .school  soloist.  DUTCH 
DANCK  is  very  much  characteristic  of 
the  name  and  Is  played  in  a  very  grace¬ 
ful  and  rhythmatlc  style.  Flasy  in  grade. 
DOW.N  IN  THF:  DFIKP  CKLLAIl  is  an 
old  solo  which  shows  off  CImera's  art  In 
playing  extreme  pedal  tones  with  fullness 
and  clearness. 

VALSE  ROM  ANTIQUE  by  CImera  with 
EILLARNEY  and  Schottlsch  RELLE  OP 
THE  WEST  by  Liberatl,  all  on  two 
sides  of  12  Inch  smooth  playing  break 
resistant  vinylite  record.  VAI>SK  R<»- 
.MA.NTIQUK  is  a  charming  valse  with 
considerable  technique  and  Is  moderately 
dllllcult,  on  the  new  Competition-Festival 
Solo  List.  All  three  numbers  are  played 
in  flawless  artistic  manner  with  piano 
a(H-omi>animent. 

THOUGHTS  OF  LOVE  by  Pryor  and 
REHEMHRANi’ES  OF  SWITZERLAND 
by  Liberatl,  recorded  on  both  sides  of 
10  Inch  record  played  by  CImera  with 
band  acc-ompanlment.  THf)U(lHTS  OK 
IA)VK  is  a  standard  technical  valse  made 
famous  by  the  composer  and  trombone 
wisard  of  Sousa's  day,  Arthur  Pryor. 

I  have  my  doubts  that  Pryor  ever  did 
It  any  better  than  CImera  played  it  In 
this  recording.  It  is  really  tops  in  per¬ 
fection  and  speed  of  technical  display. 
The  cadensa  with  Its  chromatic  runs  is 
something  in  which  only  hearing  is  be¬ 
lieving.  It  Is  grade  V  on  the  old  1942 
contest  list,  playable  by  good  high 
school  soloist.  The  RHMFIMBRANCFIS  OK 
SWITZERLAND  solo  is  equally  showy 
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with  1U<  triple  tonKuInK,  teohnical  ra-  ^ 
deiiza,  and  rapid  "Are  works”  played 
extremeiy  weli. 

WALTZ  HKLKN  and  WALTZ  BETSY 
KOSS,  com|K>sed  and  played  by  Cimera, 
recorded  on  new  vinyllte  material,  with 
piano  accompaniment.  These  solos  are 
very  Ane  melodic  waltzes  with  cadenza, 
te«-hnicai  movements,  etc,,  having  the 
same  form  as  advanced  trombone  solo 
waltzes,  only  in  a  littie  lighter  nature 
and  in  an  easier  range.  They  are  only 
grade  III,  easy  enough  for  high  school 
or  g(M>d  Junior  high  school  trombonist 
and  sound  weli  for  teaching  materiai  or 
for  contest  or  concert  use.  Read  my 
column  In  the  February  issue  of  The 
SC'HlKTL*  musician  for  complete  article 
on  interpretation  for  playing  the  WALTZ 
HKLKN  solo.  The  Cimera  recording  gives 
the  trombone  student  a  |>erfect  audilde 
mental  picture  of  the  solos  correct  style 
in  i>erformance. 

HhU'ITATIVK  AXD  CAPRICE  and 
IM  PHOVISATIOE  by  Cimera.  recorded 
on  two  sides  of  a  12  inch  vinyllte  record 
played  !)>■  the  composer  with  piano  ac- 
c«>mpanying.  RECITATIVE  AND  CA- 
I’llICK  is  one  of  the  most  amazing  dis¬ 
plays  of  “technical  Arework.s"  I  have 
ever  heard  on  any  recording  or  in  any 
l»erformance — only  hearing  is  convincing 
of  such  si)eed  and  Aezlblllty  of  the  trom- 
honist's  lip  and  tongue  muscle.  IMPRO¬ 
VISATION  is  a  modern  type  of  solo 
liased  on  the  melodic  line  of  the  whole 
tone  .scale. 

AIR  VARIE  and  LOVE’S  ENCHAST- 
MEXT,  both  by  Arthur  Pryor,  played  by 
Cimera  with  band  accomi>animent  on 
two  sides  of  a  12  Inch  record.  This  rec¬ 
ord  Is  priceless  to  anyone  who  |>ossesses 
a  copy  of  it  and  I  am  not  sure  how  many 
more  copies  are  available,  but  there  are 
ISKssilily  a  few  available  from  the  artist, 
Jaroslav  Cimera,  who.se  addre.ss  is  819 
Home  Avenue,  Dak  Park,  Illinoi.s.  AIIl 
VARIE,  I  understand,  is  the  most  difll- 
cult  trombone  solo  ever  composed,  pnd 
that  the  great  .soloist,  Arthur  Pryor 
himself,  made  many  tries  at  Camden, 
New  Jersey,  in  the  old  days  to  record  it 
satisfactorily,  but  never  released  any 
of  his  attempts.  The  late  cornetist,  Her¬ 
bert  L.  Clarke,  soloist  l)eslde  Pryor  for 
many  years,  wrote  concerning  Pryor's 
playing : 

"Hif  technique  wet  wonderful,  greeter  than 
any  clarinet  player  I  ever  heard  .  .  .  When  we 
were  together  with  Souta,  I  heard  him  play  his 
solos  twice  daily  for  years,  hundreds  of  times, 
and  never  heard  him  miss  a  note  in  public.  Ha 
was  perfection  in  everything  ha  did." 

This  Is  enough  said  to  show  you  the 
difficulty  of  AIR  VARIE.  A  soloist  like 
i’ryor  was  afraid  to  release  a  record  of 
it,  but  one  of  Pryor's  friends  living  today, 
"Jerry”  Cimera,  was  successful  in  record¬ 
ing  it  Aawlessly  with  all  of  Its  interval 
Jumps,  chromatic  runs,  pedal  tones,  fast 
slurs  and  “gattling  gun”  display  of  fast 
and  precise  tonguing.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  it  is  beyond  all  comparison 
the  most  amazing  technical  disiday  I 
nave  ever  heard  recorded.  The  LOVE'S 
K.NCHANTMENT  on  the  other  side  of 
the  record  measures  up  very  similarly 
to  the  perfection  of  AIR  VARIE. 

All  of  the  recordings  listed  above  may 
be  secured  from  Jaroslav  Cimera,  whose 
address  has  already  been  given  in  this 
column. 

Next  month  I  shall  mention,  not  only 
other  Cimera  recordings,  but  also  some 
of  my  own  trombone  records  and  some 
of  those  available  by  Arthur  Pryor,  Leo 
Zimmerman,  Jacob  RaJchman,  Carroll 
Martin,  Keig  Garvin,  Arthur  Sares,  Gor¬ 
don  Haldiman  and  others. 

See  you  next  month. 
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The  Greatest  Show 
on  Earth”  ^ 


rimgung 


crucial  test  of  a  band 
^.^psC^'inent  than  the  chores  it  meets  in 
a  circus  band.  From  greased-lighting 
speed  to  broad  and  penetrating  tone 
quality  —  the  instrument  must  be  de¬ 
pendable  under  all  conceivable  playing 
1  conditions. 

In  circus  bands  Holton  instruments 
have  been  more  than  dependable  — 
they’ve  been  outstanding.  For  power, 
response  and  durability,  they’re  still 
outstanding. 

(Try  a  Holton  at  your  dealer’s  today. 
Vi'hether  your  music  is  circus,  sympb^ 
ny  or  popular,  you'll  find  that 

I  Frank  HOLf  ON  A  to* 

32*  N.  Clnirdi  Sk  IIUwi^  WIs. 
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JOHN  HORAK 

doubles  with  the  Holton  Borlfone 
and  Holton  Trombone. 
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the  Lowest 
Priced 

WOOD 

Clarinet 
Built,  Sold, 
Guaranteed 


Made  of  finest  Mozambique  grena- 
dilla  wood,  the  Barbier  embodies 
the  priceless  Selmer  acoustical 
principles  which  assure  superb 
tone  quality,  intonation  and  ac¬ 
tion.  If  you  want  a  wood  clarinet 
that  is  musically  and  mechanically 
correct,  a  trial  will  convince  you 
that  your  best  buy  is  Barbier!  See 
your  Selmer  dealer,  today  ...  or 
mail  the  coupon  below  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 


r - j 

{  H.t  A.  SELMER  INC.  I 

I  0*pl.H-42,  Elkhorl,  Indiana  | 

I  PlaoM  Mnd  me  Free  deKriptive  literature  ' 
I  on  the  Rarbier  Clarinet.  ! 


.Zone. . .  .State. 


Editer't  Note:  Seed  all  qeetHoet  and  oe- 
twert  to  David  Kaptoe,  Director  of  Mesic, 
Reynold*  Comeiealty  School,  Reynold*, 

IIHnol*. 


Contest  Preparation 

with  content  and  festival  time  upon  un 
once  aKain  |)erhapn  a  few  pertinent  re¬ 
marks  are  In  order.  Kor  the  jmst  three 
months  I  have  been  listening  to  many 
clarinetists  who  are  preparing  for  the 
solo,  ensemitle,  organixation,  and  festival 
dates.  In  general  my  criticisms  of  what 
I  have  heard  fall  into  two  categories ;  the 
first  Involves  the  mechanical  set-up. 

An  instrument  in  tip-top  shape  will  help 
the  student  In  i>erformance.  For  one  thing 
the  tip-top  horn  psychologically  aids  the 
pupil  by  furnishing  him  with  confidence. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  clarinet  in  |)oor 
condition  can  only  hamper  and  block  any 
artistic  effort.  Some  weeks  prior  to  the 
contest  or  festival  it  would  be  wise  to 
have  the  clarinet  checked  by  either  the 
director  or  a  repair  man.  r>on’t  forget 
that  the  day  to  day  assembling  and  dis- 
as.sembling  of  the  instrument  plus  the 
lH)unctng  around  it  normally  receives  is 
bound  to  lead  to  loose  keys.  Ignoring  this  I 
situation  will  make  things  Just  a  little 
tougher  for  the  student ;  keys  will  not  ; 
resiKind  and  squeaks  will  occur. 

Attention  must  also  be  paid  to  loose  ; 
rings  and  corks.  The  clarinet  will  not 
"wobble”  so  much  If  there  is  sufficient 
cork. 

Dirt  has  a  habit  of  collecting  in  the 
finger  holes — and,  we  all  know  about  the 
"crud”  that  decorates  so  many  of  the 
mouthpieces.  Dirt  collections  affect  great¬ 
ly  the  tone  quality  and  intonation.  This 
all  too  common  occurrence  is  easy  enough 
to  rectify.  The  inside  of  the  mouthpiece,  1 
at  the  tip,  msut  I>e  kept  clean.  I>aily  ' 
swabbing  and  careful  watching  will  pre¬ 
vent  “crud”  formation^. 

In  addition  to  the  above.  1  have  noticed 
that  pads  are  usually  in  poor  condition.  ! 
Soaked  or  worn  out  pads  Influence  |>oor 
tone  and  intonation.  A  disturbing  "buss” 
is  the  result  of  worn  out  pads  in  the  lower  ' 
keys.  I 

What  seems  to  me  a  bad  situation  is 
I  the  immediate  use  of  a  new  reed  at  a  | 

I  lesson  or  rehearsal.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
I  the  student  complains  of  a  "strangeness”  : 

I  in  playing?  Tonguing,  tone,  and  intona-  | 
j  tion  are  all  affected  with  the  advent  of  ' 
a  new  reed.  It  should  be  needless  to  point  j 
out  that  the  pupil  must  have  MOKK  than 
one  reed  in  his  |K>ssession.  Time  must  be 
taken  with  a  new  reed.  The  breaking  in 
process  Involves,  first  of  all,  a  mas.sage.  j 
The  reed  is  played  only  a  short  while  each 
day  l»efore  it  is  |)ermanently  employed. 
The  student  should  have  many  reeds  at 
his  disposal,  several  of  which  he  can  rely 
on  for  i>erformance. 

Of  the  nnn-me<-hanical  criticisms  the  ■ 
one  1  have  noticed  most  frequently  Is  the  ' 
lack  of  pro|»er  breath  supiiort.  It  is  this  | 
fault  that  is  largely  re.sponsible  for  much  ' 
|H>or  phrasing  and  thin  tones.  Proper  ■ 


By  David  Kaplan 

breathing  employing  the  diaphragm  (not 
the  chest)  will  enhance  the  musical  lino 
and  give  substance  to  the  tone. 

Knibouchure  comes  in  for  its  share  of 
attack.  Naturally,  the  embouchure  must 
Im*  suited  to  the  individual ;  what  works 
for  one  pupil  may  not  be  aftplied  for  an¬ 
other.  Yet,  each  student  is  able  to  im¬ 
prove  his  embouchure  according  to  hi.s 
physical  makeu|) — his  jaw  and  teeth  set- 
u|).  A  Arm  emlstuchure  supports  the  tone 
while  a  flaltby  one  causes  poor  intonation 
and  lifeless  tones. 

Performance,  at  least  good  jierformance. 
is  contingent  on  many  factors,  not  the 
least  important  being  the  repair  of  the 
instrument.  Such  non-mechanical  factors 
as  breath  supisjrt  and  embouchure  great¬ 
ly  affe<'t  tone  and  intonation.  Understand¬ 
ing  these  facts  will  provide  for  l>etter 
Idaying. 

Tha  Lifarotara  and  Mafariols 
for  Clarioot 

nr  BAX  K  AOVAXCKI)  HETHOIi  —  hy 
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for  SAXOPHONEfXCLARINET 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  V 

H. CHIRON  Co.lnc.J650  Bway.,  N.Y.19,N.Y. 
A  FRENCH  MADE  PRODUCT 


rnxmnii  and  Oower.  Rubank,  tl.tS.  72 
1>P-  . 

Purpose:  a  follow  up  to  an  Intermedi- 
ai*-  method  and  to  provide  np|>ortunlty  for 
s<  If  expression,  and  advanced  studies. 

■  ’age's  5-18  stress  scale  and  arpeggio 
suidles.  Pages  19-48  offer  studies  In  me¬ 
lodic  interpretation;  the  duets  have  been 
selected  to  offer  independence  of  parts, 
preparation  for  ensemble  work,  attention 
to  dynamic  and  tempo  indications,  etc. 
The  duets  vary  In  ditttculty  and  are  writ- 
ti-n  by  such  composers  as  Berr,  Bbhm, 
Mosart,  S|>ohr,  Kalllwoda,  Maxas,  and 
Magnani. 

Studies  in  articulation  occupy  pages 
411-57  followed  by  studies  In  fingerings, 
trills,  and  embellishments.  The  final 
pages  contain  excellent  transcriptions 
from  the  works  of  Moxart,  Schumann, 
Weber,  and  Beethoven. 

The  volume  has  been  used  widely  and 
contains  very  good  material,  tirade  3-4  Vi. 


SOME  SAY  IT'S  THE  GOOD  CANE 
OTHERS  SAY  IT'S  THE  TONE  GROOVES 
COMBINE  THE  TWO 


N*w  Clarlm»t  Matbrlol 


LKRLAXC  Bb  CLARIS KT  Wall  Chart— 
obtained  from  any  Leblanc  dealer  or 
from  Leblanc,  Kenosha,  irisconsiii. 

Here  Is  a  large  full  wall  chart  with 
basic  fingerings  clearly  and  simply  put. 
The  sitting  and  standing  positions  are 
|M>sed  by  Mr.  I.,eon  l>‘blanc.  This  is  a 
photographic  chart.  Kach  of  the  basic 
fingerings  Is  shown  Just  as  It  Is  fingered. 
(Headers  will  remember  Hetzel's  chart.) 
The  chart  Is  very  good  and  my  students 
have  already  l»een  using  It  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage. 
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Conn.  Music  Educators 
Week-End  Conference 


10  DIFFERENT  STRENGTH  NUMBERS 


Connecticut’s  music  educators  believe 
In  “swapping”  Ideas  and  experiences. 
Their  second  annual  week-end  confer¬ 
ence,  held  at  the  Pickwick  Hotel  In 
Creenwlch,  January  25-26,  was  an  occa- 
shin  for  doing  just  that,  and  their  model 
Is  worthy  of  consideration  by  other  states. 

Bjornar  Bergethon  of  New  York  Vnl- 
verslty,  guest  speaker  at  the  Friday  din¬ 
ner  meeting,  brought  new  ideas  on  “The 
Bole  of  Television  In  Music  Kducatlon.’’ 
Nt)  other  formal  addresses  were  sched¬ 
uled,  as  the  Saturday  sessions  were  de¬ 
voted  to  forums  on  a  wide  variety  of 
topics.  The  general  conference  in  the 
morning  dealt  with  curriculum  trends  In 
music  education,  with  both  general  edu¬ 
cators  and  music  specialists  on  the  panel. 
Then  the  teachers  met  In  three  sections : 
elementary,  high  school  vocal,  and  high 
school  instrumental.  The  elementary 
group  exchanged  ideas  on  note  reading, 
use  of  recordings,  radio  and  films,  music 
materials,  and  In-service  teacher  train¬ 
ing.  The  high  school  vocalists  dealt  with 
problems  of  repertoire,  the  changing 
voice,  scheduling,  compulsory  versus  elec¬ 
tive  music  and  other  matters,  while  the 
Instrumental  section  was  concerned  with 
developing  string  players,  music  room 
plans,  instrument  repairs,  and  program 
planning.  Afternoon  discussion  centered 
around  festival  problems. 

The  recreational  aspect  of  the  get- 
together  was  not  neglected :  Friday  eve¬ 
ning  President  Jess  Davis  led  Informal 
singing,  and  Miss  Antoinett  Koach  con¬ 
tributed  her  expert  touch  to  the  .square¬ 
dancing.  The  conference  was  one  of  the 
many  activities  of  the  Connecticut  Music 
Kduoators  Association,  whose  member¬ 
ship  has  swelled  from  142  in  1946  to 
290  in  1951 — a  proud  record  for  a  small 
state. 


Don’t  Let  Your 
Subscription  Expire 


•  See  how  easy 
it  is  to  play  a  Pedler  in  tune, 

.  ..yes, even  for  a  beginner! 
^tter  yet,  listen  to  a  whole 
section  playing  Pedlers. 
Then  you’ll  understand 
why  so  many  bandmasters 
recommend  Customhuilt 
Pedler... the  clarinet  with 
accurate  intonation! 

THE  PEDLER  COMPANY 
ELKHART.  INDIANA 


Vint  woodwinds  exclusively  for  more  than  four  generations 
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WENGER 

MUSICAL  EQUIPMENT 


LIFETIME  STANDS 


luilt  •tpacially 
for  (chool  ut* 
—  hoavy  duty 
all  ttaal  con- 
ttruction  — 
timpla,  sturdy, 
foolproof* 
E  C  O  N  O  M  - 
ICAL! 


PLAYER'S  STAND 

Ptrmanant  propar  angle  for  tilt — rollad  adget, 
no  bant  cornars  or  sharp  edges.  Adjustable 
to  desired  height,  set  with  locker  washers 
and  hes-nuts. 

Regular  Stand,  Adj.  27"  to  34"; 

SCHOOL  PRICE  . $7.80 

Tall  Stand,  Adj.  37"  to  44"; 

SCHOOL  PRICE  . $8.60 

SNARE  DRUM  STAND 

NEW,  Revolutionary  —  Heavy  Duty  — 
Permanent  correct  angle;  rubberized  tips. 
SCHOOL  PRICE  . $9.45 


TH;  SOUSAPHOHf 
CHAIR-staMO 

Patent 
Applied  for 

•  Supports  all  sizes  and  makes  of  Sousa- 
phones. 

•  Adjustable  to  all  size  players. 

•  Player  sits  in  normal  and  approved  manner 

•  Instrument  is  kept  in  its  normal  position. 

•  Serves  as  rack  when  instrument  is  not  in  use. 

•  A  must  for  beginner  or  girl  sousaphonist. 

School  Price  $29.9S 
Also 

•  Risers  *  Snare  Drum  Practice  Pad 

•  Raadcondilionar  *  Ball  Lyra  Stands 

•  Batons  •  Pad  Straps 

For  more  information  write 


WENGER 

MUSIC 

EQUIPMENT  CO. 


OWATONNA  1.  MINNESOTA 


An  Ancient  Instrument 
Meets  "Modern  Trends" 

(Starts  an  page  9) 

terpieces  of  Shakespeare  or  Bach 
when  there  are  the  opportunities  of 
fabulous  wealth  from  producing  a 
banality  like  "Come-A-Ta-My-House." 

Now — how  does  the  Guitar  and  its 
kindred  fretted  instruments  tie  in 
with  this  pre-amble?  Simply  this  fact 
that  more  and  more  people  are  dis¬ 
covering  that  these  instruments  are 
far  more  adaptable  to  the  tempo  and 
trend  of  modern  living  than  any  other 
class  of  musical  instrument.  Young 
people  who  do  not  have  the  time  or 
ambition  to  face  the  years  of  careful 
study  and  practice  necessary  to  the 
mastery  of  perfect  intonation  cn  a 
bowed  instrument,  find  that  the  fret¬ 
ted  fingerboard  solves  this  difficult 
problem  for  them  at  their  very  first 
lesson.  The  natural  and  comfortable 
playing  position  and  close  proximity 
of  the  hand  to  the  strings  overcomes 
many  of  the  difficult  problems  of 
right-hand  technique  that  can  only  be 
acquired  by  years  of  study  with  the 
bow.  Then  too — what  other  instrument 
can  provide  the  player  not  only  the 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  melodic 
solo  playing,  but  also  the  satisfaction 
of  an  adequate  and  complete  accom¬ 
paniment  for  singing,  dancing  or  any 
other  indoor  or  outdoor  activity  of 
modern  living?  This,  again,  meets  the 
modern  trend  of  achieving  the  maxi¬ 
mum  results  with  the  minimum  effort. 

We  must  not  get  the  impression 
however  that  anyone  can  become 
masters  of  these  fretted  instruments 
with  little  or  no  study  effort.  Com¬ 
plete  mastery  such  as  we  learn  in  the 
playing  of  Segovia  and  other  great 
artists,  requires  the  same  amount  of 
devotion  and  careful  craftsmanship 
as  does  the  mastery  of  any  other  in¬ 
strument,  but  they  can  and  do  pro¬ 
vide  the  average  student  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  much  greater  accomplishment 
and  musical  satisfaction  in  a  far 
shorter  time  and  with  much  less 
effort  than  most  bowed  string  or  wind 
instruments. 

Modern  living  has  also  brought 
about  an  urgent  desire  for  some 
escape  and  mental  relaxation  from 
the  noise  and  bustle  surrounding  us 
today — here  again,  the  soft  soothing 
tones  of  these  romantic  instruments 
fit  the  modern  trend  by  bringing 
quiet  satisfaction  to  jangled  nerves 
without  too  great  a  demand  upon  the 
natural  talents  of  the  performer. 

Musical  directors  of  school  and 
church  orchestras  have  noted  the 
lack  of  interest  in  the  strings,  but 
may  not  have  realized  that  this  is 
not  a  transitory  condition,  but  rather 
a  definite  condition  created  by  a  long 


chain  of  events  of  historic  implUv 
tion. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  these 
directors  who  are  finding  it  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  maintain  a  baianced 


EBONITE 


THE  FINEST 

MEDIUM  PRICED  CLARINET 
Freer  blowinq 


accurate  intonation 


assures  perfect  tone 


eliminates  joint  breakaqe. 


A 

Entire  upper  section  lined 
with  a  nickel  silver  tube. 


G.  PRUEFER  Mfg.  Co. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
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Send  Your 

Jr.  High  or  High  School 
Donee  Bond  Picture  &  Story 
to  the  Editor  of 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


HINES  REEDS 

for  Clarinol— Saxopheno— Obeo 
Battoen— English  Horn 

Nationally  known  for  Student, 
Professional  and  Artist 

Reeds  cut  from  prime  cane  grown  in 
our  Var  Vailey  cane  field  in  South 
France.  Reeds  with  balance,  brilli¬ 
ancy,  pitch,  power  and  long  lasting 
qualities.  Highly  endorsed  by  lead¬ 
ing  music  directors,  artists,  teachers, 
conservatories,  bands  and  major 
symphony  orchestras — Call  on  your 
dealer  today  or  write. 

HINES  REEDS 

513  S.  Nolchoz  (Dopl.  S)  Kotciutko,  Mitt. 


‘‘CbdcL" 

EBONITE  CLARINET 
Guaranteed — $  1 1 8.00 

Complete  with 
B-Piece  Plush-Lined  Case 


To  Satisfy  ivory  Qaafity 
and  Prko  Dotmamd 
■Moofoetorod  by 

W.  R.  YERKE.  Inc. 
Mitchdl  Indiana 


Recommend  with  Confidence . . 

Play  with  Pride . . 

iCundf-Bettoney 

I  4  gfidfs  lof  be^>nner  to  pfotess.-ona! 

I  ^onri  for  (a*rt*  rofotog  0  t  fociay* 

I  THE  CUNOY  BETTONEY  CO,.  Inc 

Hydf  PatV  36  Boston  Vass 


String  section,  to  consider  the  possi-  | 
bility  of  using  their  existing  violins  | 
strictly  for  melody  and  delegating  I 
the  rhythmic  work  usually  assigned  j 
to  the  2nd  violin  and  violas  to  the 
fretted  Instruments,  guitars  for  pref¬ 
erence.  This  could  be  done  In  a  very 
simple  and  practical  manner  by 
merely  analysing  the  harmony  from  j 
the  piano  accompaniment  and  indi-  | 
eating  the  name  of  each  chord  over 
the  rhythmic  pattern  of  the  2nd  vio¬ 
lin  part;  this  would  make  it  possible  | 
for  Guitars,  Banjos,  Mandolins,  etc.,  | 
to  provide  an  excellent  four  or  six  | 
string  accompaniment  that  would  add  i 
depth  and  body  to  the  entire  string 
section. 


Are  You  Missing 
A  "Good  Bet"?  , 

(Starts  on  page  8) 
have  one,  is  the  final  touch. 

If  you  have  never  heard  a  Strauss  ! 
Waltz  played  by  an  ensemble  of  this 
type,  you  have  a  musical  thrill  yet  | 
to  come.  Any  director  who  is  on  the 
alert  for  something  really  attractive,  I 
and  not  too  difflcult  to  organize  and  \ 
train,  should  write  to  Mr.  Hank  j 
Karch,  Secretary  of  the  American  j 
Guild  of  Banjoists,  Mandolinists  and  | 
Guitarists  at  121  East  Fourth  Street,  j 
Cincinnati  2,  Ohio,  who  will  bend  j 
over  backwards  to  give  information  ' 
covering  every  angle. 

Well;  Well;  what  have  I  here?  An  | 
article  in  the  November  issue  of  the  | 
International  Musician  by  the  out-  i 
standing  authority  on  Strings  Sol  I 
Babitz.  Mr.  Babitz  is  discussing  what 
Olin  Downes  describes  as  “The  De-  i 
dine  of  Strings."  This  describes  a  | 
new  approach  to  violin  teaching  for 
beginners,  a  very  ingenious  attempt 
to  overcome  the  discouragement  ex-  ' 
perienced  by  all  young  students.  This 
system  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Barbakoff  and  is  explained  in  his 
book  “Fiddling  by  Numbers.” 

Quoting  Mr.  Babitz  who  says  “How 
is  it  done?”  Scotch  tape  frets  are  used  I 
to  mark  the  proper  placement  of  the 
fingers  on  the  fingerboard — the  violin  ! 
is  held  In  banjo  position  and  the 
melody  is  plucked  with  the  right 
thumb.  SO— WHAT  HAVE  WE  GOT? 

A  mandolin,  nothing  more  or  less. 
Ponder  this  over  you  directors  who 
are  having  string  troubles.  Start  them 
off  on  mandolins  and  get  quick  results  | 
— then — when  the  time  is  ripe,  switch  j 
over  to  violins  and  concentrate  on  j 
bowing  technique.  You  will  then  have 
two  distinct  string  groups  producing 
entirely  different  effects  and  tone 
color,  adding  variety  and  contrast  to 
your  program.  THINK  IT  OVER — 
IT’S  A  GOOD  BET! 


MADE  IN  FRANCE 

CLARINET  OUTFIT 

No.  300-Ebonll*  $110.00 

No.  302— Gronodillo  weed  120.00 

I 

Couct&t 

MADE  IN  FRANCE 

CLARINET  OUTFIT 

No.  400— Gronadillo  wood,  pormo- 
forged  keys,  pormo-peit  construction. 

$15S.00 

MARTIN 

^  MADE  IN  FRANCE 

CLARINET  OUTFIT 

No.  1— Superb  artist  quality,  still  at 
lowest  price  of  all  first  JIne  clarinets. 
Finest  natural  Grenadilla,  with 
perma-forged  keys  and  perma-post 
construction.  $199  JO 

All  pritst  include  cose  and  Fsdsral  Tax. 

i  Martin  Freret  aho  and  boss  I 
clarinets,  oboe  and  English  I 
horn  also  available.  Write  for  j 
illustrated  literature  today.  | 


Sole  Distributors 

Buegeleisen  £ 
<Iacobson./m>. 

5-7-9  Union  Square  New  York  3,  N  Y 
Caiiado  720  Bothurst  St  Toronto, 4  Ont 
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V-V.V.'l 


"To  my  oars, 
most  cymbals 
sound  like 
tin  pons . . 

“My  observa¬ 
tion  bus  been 
that  in  most 
bands  the  cym¬ 
bals  are  of  the 
very  poorest 
quality  .  .  .  and 
that  is  a  great 
mistake!  I  lay 
such  stress  upon 
the  importance 
of  cymbals  in 
my  own  organi¬ 
zation,  that  I 
purchase  them 
myself.” 


Edwin  Franko  Goldman 


I 

I 


"The  importance  of  good  cymbals 
in  the  concert  band  and  orchestra 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized” 


“In  the  Goldman  Band 
we  use  only  the 
K.  Zildjian  genuine 
Turkish  cymbals” 

No  other  cymbals  equal  K.  Zildjian 
Constantinople  cymbals  for  far-car¬ 
rying  resonance  and  crashing  bril¬ 
liance  of  tone.  K.Zildjians  are  made 
according  to  the  famous  Zildjian 
formula  and  process,  a  family  secret 
for  the  past  300  years.  The  famous 
K.  Zildjian  factory  in  Turkey  has 
NO  branches,  NO  counterpart!  Ac¬ 
cept  no  imitations! 


"Look  for  the  VUL," 


IIDJIAN 


the  only... the  genuine... traditionally  the 
finest  cymbal  made! 

Send  for  FREE  booklet  todoyl 

r - 

The  FRED.  GRETSCH  Mfg.  Co. 

£xr/«r<rr  Importers  of  K.  Zildjian  Cymiah 
60  Broadway,  Brooklyn  11,  New  York 

1  want  to  improve  the  sound  of  my  per¬ 
cussion  section.  Send  me  the  FREE  P  lil 
Grant  booklet,  “Effective  Use  of  Cym¬ 
bals,”  plus  details,  prices,  pictures  of  the 
only  genuine  Zildjian  cymbals  and  acces¬ 
sories- K.  Zildjian. 
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By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 


IdMor's  N«t«:  S««d  all  qaasMoos  oad  oo- 
swors  to  Dr.  John  Pool  Jonas,  Coasorvotory 
of  Moslc.  iZIVa  Iroad  Stroot.  Albany, 
Oaorqlo. 


EdHor's 
swars  to  t 
Wostom  h 

m 


Without  much  preliminary  let  me  dis- 
eu.><f<  what  1  Irelieve  to  be  a  vital  "trick” 
in  Imnd  and  orchestra  drumming.  My 
thoughts  go  to  this  becau.se  of  a  letter 
received  re<-ently.  The  writer  asks :  “I  do 
not  feel  that  I  .should  exclude  drummers 
who  are  really  trying.  However,  I  realize 
that  In  keeping  several  drummers  who 
really  ought  not  to  be  In  band,  b<“cause  of 
their  lack  of  experience,  I  weaken  the 
drum  section.  What  would  you  do? 
Should  1  cut  down  on  my  drum  section  or 
should  I  let  them  all  tilay?" 

My  main  contention  is  that  as  many  as 
|H>ssil>le  should  have  the  ex|K‘rience  of 
hand  and  orchestra.  Many  things  enter 
Into  the  picture  between  what  the  Ituoks 
and  teai'hers  say  In  the  college  cla.s.s  room 
and  what  actually  appears  on  the  working 
scene.  I  have  heard  some  fellows  in  col¬ 
lege  say  they  would  have  only  the  best  In 
their  hand  keep  all  else  out  but  when  they 
got  out  in  the  music  Held  it  became 
another  story.  You  can  not  build  a  l>and 
unless  you  have  interest  in  that  hand  and 
thtre  must  be  comi)etltlon  from  within 
and  without.  I  have  kept  many  a  player 
of  less  ability  when  1  actually  did  not 
need  him  because  he  was  an  excellent 
band  member.  That’s  one  reason.  An¬ 
other  reason  for  keeping  the  leas  ex|»erl- 
enced  Is  this:  how  can  he  become  exi>erl- 
enced  If  you  do  n«it  give  him  opijortunity? 

Attain,  replacements  are  always  neces¬ 
sary  due  to  graduation,  transferring  and 
a  serious  lack  of  interest  in  the  band.  If 
the  weaker  player  can  be  Instilled  with 
an  enthusiasm  for  Increased  production 
I  would,  by  all  means,  leave  him  In  the 
hand.  ' 

Now.  If  the  section  Is  fo  he  mixed  as 
to  ability  I  would  see  that  all  parts  are 
played  either  in  the  full  written  form  or 
abltreviated  to  suit  the  ability.  Drummers 
should  not  play  parts  which  are  beyond 
the  capabilities  of  the  players.  To  at¬ 
tempt  this  results  only  In  a  loggy,  soggy, 
blurred  drum  effect — the  |MK>r  spoiling  the 
g<HM).  'The  good  player  will  try  to  play 
a  series  of  eighth  notes ;  the  poor  player 
will  also  try  but  may  come  out  a  fraction 
late  thus  creating  the  effect  of  a  series 
of  sixteenths  between  the  two.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  the  effect  desired. 

If  the  drum  part  is  full  of  "flams"  and 
the  young  drummer  can  not  do  this  nice¬ 
ly  he  can  at  least  play  a  clean  single 
stroke.  He  has  not  hurt  a  thing  and  has 
really  helped  the  rhythm  and  cleanness 
of  the  beat.  Also,  it  may  be  that  the 
younger  drummer  should  play  only  on 
certain  pieces  or  at  certain  times  in  a 
piece  In  larger  form  such  as  the  overture 
or  suite.  There  Is  always  plenty  for 
everyone  in  the' drum  section  and  never 
should  one  or  two  drummers  do  all  the 
work. 


A  second  letter  co.ncerns  the  use  of 
tympani  and  this  should  be  of  value  to 
those  who  for  any  reason  must  continue 
with  the  hand-tuned  drums.  This  type  of 
tympani  has  served  for  many  years  anil 
will  serve  for  quite  some  time  in  certain 
instances.  That  hand  tuned  tympani  crui 
not  be  used  In  rapid  passages  of  rapidly 
changing  notes  Is  true.  Where  such  music 
Is  written  it  will  be  necessary  to  edit 
the  |>art  to  meet  your  possibilities.  Run¬ 
ning  notes  may  be  eliminated,  trying 
mainly  to  get  the  notes  o»  the  beat. 

I’sually  the  tonic-domlnant  notes  will 
suffice  for  most  (tassages  may  be  cut  to 
thi.s — or  at  least  the  part  changed  to  meet 
this.  Remember,  however,  that  when  you 
edit  or  change  a  part  you  are  tam|>ering 
with  the  arranger’s  Idea  and  unless  this 
can  be  improved  upon  or  at  least  not  dam¬ 
aged  It  might  be  better  to  eliminate  the 
tymiwni  part.  Generally  the  parts  can  lie 
edited  very  well  for  hand-tuned  tymps. 

Rememlier,  questions  can  not  lie  an¬ 
swered  unless  they  are  asked — and  I  shall 
be  happy  to  do  the  best  I  can.  Only  a 
few  copies  of  the  drum  solo  list  are  left. 
As  bing  as  they  last  you  may  have  your 
copy — a  stamp  for  mailing  would  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  So  long  until  next  month. 


JeN-Co  Vibes 


Choice  of  Topnofeh  and 

Teachers 

— Beautiful  Abearance — 

— Expertly  tuned — 

I  A  Model  for  every  Need — Beginners 
I  to  Professionals. 

I  At  Fear  Local  Daolar 

JeN'Co  Musical  Products 

Moaotactorod  by 

6.  C.  Jenkins  Co. 
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Festival  Preparation 


3 — Applylnj?  to  student :  The  student 
should  use  an  adjustable  pin  with  either 
a  suitable  rubber  prote<-tor  or  a  eello 
board  or  a  string  with  block  at  end  (or 
any  similar  device  to  prevent  ceJlo  from 
•‘Kettlng  away"  from  him. 


With  the  Festival  Season  approaching 
and  actually  in  progress  In  many  states, 
this  would  seem  to  be  a  very  opportune 
time  to  turn  our  attention  to  Festivals 
from  both  the  student  and  teacher  ap¬ 
proach. 

Knowing  full  well,  there  Is  a  “divided- 
hoii.se"  attitude  on  Festivals,  I  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  direct  this  column  so  that  the 
remarks  aiiply  not  only  to  Festivals  but 
to  any  audition  or  try-out  type  of  com- 
lietltion  that  a  student  will  meet  Inevi¬ 
tably. 

CompoiltloH 

It  matters  little  whether  the  choice  of 
composition  is  given  to  either  the  student 
or  the  teacher.  To  either :  do  choose  a 
composition  which  really  rates  as  great 
music  for  a  .stringed  instrument  rather 
than  a  tran.scription  of  a  piano  concerto 
or  a  symphony  theme.  There  are  many 
flne  works  that  are  not  too  dittlcult  fur 
performance.  After  selecting  the  compo¬ 
sition,  try  to  play  it  as  the  comi>o.ser 
wrote  It.  (If  possible  listen  to  some 
giwid  recordings  of  It.)  Select  the  solo  fa,r 
enough  In  advance  so  that  It  can  be  per¬ 
fected.  Flay  the  selected  solo  in  public 
several  times  If  |M>ssible,  before  playing 
it  for  the  adjudicator.  Time  the  tierform- 
am-e  each  time  and  also  time  It  at  re¬ 
hearsal. 

The  Concert  or  Virtuoso  iiiece  should 
be  one  that  can  be  played  with  the  bra¬ 
vura  necessary.  The  musical  value  should 
be  left  to  the  Judgment  of  the  teacher, 
who  in  turn  should  weigh  the  student 
ability.  If  the  student  Is  not  capable  of 
playing  such  a  piece,  it  is  far  Itetter 
Judgment  to  elect  to  have  him  play  an 
easier  number  and  play  it  well. 

Accompanitt 

An  accompanist  should  be  in  the  same 
class  musically  si)eaking  as  the  |>erformer. 
He  should  play  loud  enough  to  support 
the  soloist  and  soft  enough  to  |>ermit  the 
s«)lolst  to  hear  himself.  The  usual  rules 
for  g«s>d  accompaniment  hold  true. 

Callo 

The  cello  presents  somt  si>eciflc  prob¬ 
lems.  (If  you  are  called  u|>on  to  act  as 
chairman  at  a  Festival,  please  keei)  the 
following  in  mind.) 

1 —  Have  chairs  of  at  least  standard 
height  (short  chairs  handicap  the  player 
(knee  in  the  wayl  of  bowing,  which  is 
serious  to  the  violin  or  viola  performer 
and  disastrous  to  the  cellist).  Chair 
should  also  have  tapered  or  thin  ty|>e  legs 
to  accommodate  the  oitening  in  the  cello 
board. 

2 —  Supply  cello  boards  for  tho.se  who 
will  forget  theirs. 


Boss 

The  board  and  end  pin  referred  to  for 
cellists  apply  also  to  Bass  players.  If  at 
all  imssible  the  bass  player  should  use 
his  own  instrument.  If  this  is  not  possible 
then  he  should  at  least  use  his  own  l>ow. 

All  Insfruments 

A.ssumlng  the  student  is  to  use  his  own  I 
instrument.  Before  the  date  of  the  Fes-  ^ 
tlval,  it  should  be :  ! 

1 —  Checked  carefully  and  repaired  if  I 
necessary  by  a  competent  repairman.  j 

2 —  Bridge  checked :  especially  as  to  the 
pro|)er  |>osition  and  proper  string  si)ac-  I 
ing  height. 

3 —  Nut  checked:  for  Imzzes  cau,sed  by 
improper  height. 

4 —  Fingberboard  checked  :  for  grooves 
cau.sed  by  the  strings.  Have  fingerboard 
dressed. 

5 —  Strings :  check  and  replace  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Take  an  extra  set  of  strings  in 
instrument  ca.se. 

6 —  Bow :  if  bow  needs  rehairing,  have  i 
It  done  so  that  the  student  can  practice  ; 
with  the  rehalred  bow  before  contest. 

Coflcarglng  "Raffles" 

1 —  String  Adjuster :  See  that  the  string 
adjuster  Is  secure  and  does  not  rattle.  i 

2 —  Chin  Best :  Check  and  .see  It  Ls  prop¬ 

erly  secured  and  not  loo.se  (or  It  may  | 
cause  a  rattle).  j 

3 —  Cello  and  Bass  IMns :  If  pin  Is  of  i 
the  notched  variety  and  it  rattles  when 
instrument  is  played,  try  tightening  the 
pin  in  the  un-notched  surface. 

Altho  the  above  mentioned  "rattles"  are 
dl.sconcertlng,  they  sometimes  are  un¬ 
avoidable  but  another  type  of  ‘“rattle" 
which  is  even  more  disturbing  is  totally 
avoidable.  This  is  the  rattle  due  to 
Jewelry,  buttons,  and  ornaments.  Students 
should  be  advised  to  either  remove  or 
cover  such  articles. 

Affira 

Students  should  l»e  urged  to  wear  sim-  | 
pie  and  ItMise  clothing  and  to  practice  in  j 
the  suit  or  dress  he  will  j>erform  In.  If  i 
the  student  wears  a  tvmt,  he  should  un-  i 
button  it. 

The  teacher  (or  possibly  the  (’halrman) 
should ; 

1 —  Have  .some  extra  tall  gut  on  hand. 

2 —  Have  a  chin  rest  adjustor.  ( If  not  ! 
available  a  thin  nail  or  even  a 
bobby-pin  will  do  in  emergency.) 

3 —  Have  a  post  setter  for  Violin  and 

Cello.  j 

4 —  Have  some  rubber  bands  for  stu-  . 
dents  using  .shoulder  pads. 

5 —  Have  extra  seta  of  strings.  I 

Hope  these  suggestions  will  be  accepted  ' 


in  the  spirit  they  are  offered ;  to  help 
each  one  have  only  the  greatest  of  suc¬ 
cess.  However,  it  is  always  good  to  re¬ 
mind  our.selves  and  our  students ;  we  can’t 
all  be  winners  and  this  year’s  lo.sers  may 
be  next  year’s  winners.  Beat  o’  luck. 


KAY  BASS  AND  CELLO 
for  grade  school 
children 


NOW..  .start  8-year-olds  on 
bass  and  cello!  Kay's  new  "half  size" 
junior  baas  and  cello  enables  you  to 
teach  these  instruments  years  earlier. 
Authentic,  fully  arched  models  with 
range  and  tone  of  full-size  instruments. 
Custom-made  strings.  Guaranteed  crack- 
proof  construction.  See  your  dealer. 

WRITS  lor  descriptive  folder  and  prices. 

KAY  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

1140  WALNUT  ST..  CHiCABO  12.  ILLINOIS 


SCHERL  &  ROTH  INC. 


2S4S  Prospoct  Avaaoa 
CUvolaad  15,  Ohio 
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Music 

Supervisors 

Do  you  know 
about  the 


Autoharp 

Trade  Mark  Reg. 


The  nearest  thing  to  a 
piano  for  accompaniment 

Supplies 

Accompaniment 

Rhythm 

Harmony 

Simple 

Third  grade  children 
can  play  it 

Portable 

Weighs  4  pounds 
Moderate  Cost 
Brochure  on  Request 

Oscar  Schmidt  International 
Inc. 

87  Ferry  St. 

Jersey  City  7,  New  Jersey 


By  Daniel  Martino 


■ettor'i  Note:  Seed  ell  eorretpoodeece  to 
Doetel  L.  Mortioo,  DIreetor  of  Boodi,  lodioao 
Uolvertityi  tieoieloetee.  ledloaa. 


THE  BAND  EDUCATOR  AND  HIS 
RESPONSIBILITY  TO  THE 
STUDENT 

It  ha.«  occurred  to  me  that  aa  the  muaic 
student  leaves  college  and  accepts  his  first 
Job  in  a  school  system  as  a  music  teacher 
'  or  band  director,  it  is  past  time  for  him 
to  summarise  what  he  has  learned  in  his 
four  years  of  college  training.  There  are 
proiiably  in  his  possession  numerous  note 
books,  text  books,  and  references.  His 
.  Iirain  is  doubtlessly  packed  with  facts 
I  and  figures  ranging  from  music  theory 
and  harmony  to  high  school  administra¬ 
tion  and  band  administration.  But  how 
I  much  does  this  student  know?  This 
I  thought  has  prompted  me  to  write  this 
topic. 

I  It  seems  quite  evident  that  any  grad- 
'  uate  should  have  acquired,  at  the  end  of 
fours  years,  ample  amounts  of  factual 
I  and  theoretical  knowledge  in  his  particu- 
'  lar  field,  but  when  faced  with  the  i)roblem 
of  entering  a  strange  school,  in  a  strange 
locality,  and  teaching  with  the  assured¬ 
ness  of  a  well-schooied,  educated,  and 
I  staliie-minded  teacher,  the  picture  may 
!  start  to  l»e<’ome  a  littie  dark.  Vnder 
;  stre.ss  and  strain  facts  and  pri>cedures 
may  t>egin  to  sli|i  the  teacher's  mind  and 
s(Hin  he  finds  he  must  somehow  iiK’ate  a 
concrete  foundation  In  order  to  avoid 
floundering.  Some  system  must  be  devel- 
oi»ed  for  every  phase  of  the  music  curricu¬ 
lum,  libraries,  uniforms,  instruments, 
equipment,  lessons,  etc.  This  seems  rela¬ 
tively  an  easy  task.  A  little  time  spent 
on  each  individual  phase  should  appear  to 
remedy  all  the  problems.  And,  true,  this 
Is  no  doubt  the  correct  answer.  E\'ery- 
thing  will  become  systfmatlc  until  we  try 
to  systematise  teaching.  The  abstractness 
and  variations  necessary  because  of  the 
individual  differences  in  students,  l>egin  to 
make  the  systems  of  teaching  look  quite 
ho|)eless.  However,  with  a  little  study 
and  thought,  the  situation  is  not  as  ho|>e- 
less  as  it  might  seem. 

Kvery  instructor  should  be  aware  of 
this  responsibility,  and  should  conscienti¬ 
ously  strive  to  instruct  every  student  to 
j  the  best  of  his  ability. 

The  problem  of  preparing  a  student  to 
meet  the  varying  situations  that  will  con¬ 
front  him  as  a  musician  is  one  that  re¬ 
quires  careful  thought  and  painstaking 
technique.  Kach  student  will  present  a 
different  problem  of  mind  and  personal¬ 
ity,  but  all  students  have  certain  fixed 
limitations  that  must  be  considered. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  beginning  the 
art  of  playing  an  instrument  must  be 
1  stept>ed  down  to  meet  the  level  of  the 
I  student.  During  this  process  certain  men- 
'  tal  and  physical  adjustments  are  neces- 
1  sary. 

;  The  rate  of  adjustment  depends  largely 
I  on  the  aptitude  of  the  student,  but  the 


training  methtsls,  knowledge,  adaptability, 
caimbility,  and  technique  of  the  instructor 
also  play  a  large  part. 

1‘rogress  can  be  aided  by: 

f.  Careful  study  and  analysis  by  the 
teacher  of  the  art  of  teaching. 

1.  Flawless  playing  technique  on  the 
part  of  the  insfmefor  and  a  thoronyh 
knowledge  of  the  instrument. 

S.  The  instructor's  ability  and  patience 
to  impart  his  knowledge  to  the  stwient. 

4.  The  ability  of  the  instructor  to  in¬ 
spire  a  student  to  want  to  play  in  the 
proper  manner. 

5.  The  ability  of  the  instructor  to  in¬ 
spire  and  obtain  the  full  coiifldeiice  of 
his  students. 

S.  The  ability  of  the  instructor  to  thor¬ 
oughly  sell  the  student  on  the  fact  that 
good  instruction  is  not  only  necessary  but 
highly  desirable. 

7.  The  use  of  the  best  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  so  that  the  maximum  instruction 
can  be  imparted  and  absorbed  in  a  given 
period. 

H.  A  close  and  careful  analysis  of  the 
student. 

In  analysing  a  student,  the  Instructor 
must  search  for  hidden  inhibitions,  fears, 
and  misapprehensions  and  seek  to  elim¬ 
inate  them.  He  must  devise  processes 
and  exercises  that  may  be  adaptable  to 
the  particular  student.  Instruction  can¬ 
not  be  wholly  standardised  as  to  time 
required  or  actual  methods.  Only  the 
curriculum,  certain  rules,  the  details  of 
l>erformance,  and  certain  proven  exer¬ 
cises  can  be  definitely  laid  down. 

The  duties  of  a  teacher  are  such  that 
he  must  not  only  possess  a  high  degree  of 
theoretical  knowledge,  but  he  must  also  Is* 
able  to  give  a  flawless  practical  demon¬ 
stration  of  that  knowledge.  He  must  not 
only  have  perfected  his  own  technique,  but 
also  must  know  the  whys  and  wherefores 
of  it.  This  requires  qualities  of  analysis 
and  synthesis ;  that  is,  the  ability  to 
divide  the  whole  of  any  action  into  part.s. 
explain  their  individual  oauses  and  effects 
and  then  accurately  and  clearly  show  how 
they  fit  into  the  whole,  with  their  relative 
importance  as  well  os  position. 

The  teacher  should  have  a  type  of  per- 
sonalit.v  which  makes  its  presence  felt, 
but  not  In  an  offensive  way.  He  must 
Inspire  confidence  and  res|>ect.  He  must 
be  quick  to  sense  undesirable  mental  and 
physical  reactions  on  the  part  of  the 
student. 

He  must  Ih"  able  to  adjust  his  person¬ 
ality  to  that  of  each  individual  student, 
and  develop  that  of  the  student,  strength¬ 
ening  Its  weaknesses,  and  still  exerci.'^e 
tact  and  manifest  understanding. 

Above  all,  the  instructor  must  be  able 
to  imiiart  his  knowledge  to  others. 

There  is  no  question  that  experleni«‘ 
in  teaching  is  of  immense  value  to  the 
instructor,  and  that  he  will  develop  as 
much  or  even  more  than  the  student.  He 
will  pot  only  improve  his  own  ability  but 
will  obtain  a  keen  insight  Into  human 
nature  and  behaviorism.  Teaching  has  a 
sobering  effect  on  the  conscientious  in¬ 
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Btructur.  It  compels  introsiiective  think¬ 
ing,  develops  patience,  tact,  understand- 
iiiK,  and  the  ability  to  determine  charac¬ 
ter.  It  gives  a  keen  insight  into  the 
future  consequences  of  present  actions  and 
realities. 

ITie  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  help  keep  the  interest  of  the  instruc¬ 
tor  at  its  peak.  An  instructor  to  do  his 
best  must  not  only  show  a  keen  interest  in 
the  student  and  his  progress  but  must 
actually  feel  it ;  otherwise,  his  value  as 
an  instructor  is  extremely  doubtful. 


Saiufes  Captain  of 
The  Flying  Enterprise 

(Starts  on  page  22) 

procession.  The  parade  had  wound 
around  the  town  for  four  miles  when 
it  Anally  came  to  its  conclusion  in 
passing  the  reviewing  stand  where 
Captain  Carlson  had  taken  his  place 
to  review  the  parade.  There  the  cap¬ 
tain  was  greeted  by  Governor  Dris¬ 
coll,  and  various  ceremonies  were  con¬ 
ducted.  One  hundred  and  seventy-Ave  j 
police  and  auxiliaries  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  direct  the  parade  and  keep 
traffic  moving.  The  high  school  band’s  ^ 
big  moment  arrived  as  they  marched 
past  the  reviewing  stand  with  many 
thousands  of  eyes  on  them  to  the  stir¬ 
ring  strains  of  John  Philip  Sousa’s 
great  march  “Washington  Post’’  as 
the  public  address  system  boomed 
“The  Keyport  High  School  Band  of 
Keyport,  New  Jersey.’’ 

It  was  later  disclosed  that  radio 
station  WNJR,  which  had  been  broad¬ 
casting  the  proceedings,  transmitted 
the  playing  of  the  entire  march  with¬ 
out  interruption.  The  announcer  com¬ 
mented  on  the  band  and  reported 
that  the  band  seemed  to  make  a 
very  good  impression  on  both  the 
governor  and  Captain  Carlson.  The 
army  took  Alms  of  the  procession 
which  will  be  condensed  and  shown 
to  the  armed  forces  overseas.  There 
was  a  great  number  of  pictures  taken 
from  cameras,  some  to  be  later  shown 
over  television  and  others  in  movie 
theaters.  Keyport  was  also  represented 
1^  the  presence  of  a  plane  overhead 
trailing  a  sign  which  read  “Welcome 
Carlson — Ye  Cottage  Inn.  Keyport.’’ 

It  was  around  four  o’clock  when  a 
tired  group  of  marchers  dropped  them-  i 
selves  into  the  comfortable  bus  seats.  | 
It  was  a  quiet,  restful  ride  home 
differing  greatly  from  the  trips  home  j 
from  the  football  games.  It  was  quite 
apparent  that  all  the  crew  had  on  | 
their  minds  was  to  get  home,  eat, 
settle  back  in  a  large,  soft,  easy  chair, 
and  try  to  get  their  blisters  doctored 
down  to  a  reasonable  size.  Our  di¬ 
rector,  Mr.  Homer  Gerlufsen,  seemed 
as  "chipper”  as  ever! 


U  of  Texas  String  Quartet 
Climaxes  Tour  at  Capital 

Climaxing  a  concert  tour  from  New 
V'ork  City  to  Alabama,  the  University  of 
Texas  String  Quartet,  one  of  the  most 


distinguished  of  the  nation’s  chamber 
music  ensembles,  played  February  2il 
at  the  Library  of  Congress  on  the  Kliza- 
beth  Sprague  Coolidge  Concert  Series,  an 
honor  re.served  for  ensembles  of  estab¬ 
lished  excellence. 


- Announcing  the  Seventeenth  Season - 

STEPHEN  COILINS  FOSTER  MUSIC  CAMP 

EASTERN  KENTUCKY  STATE  COtiLEGE,  RICHMOND,  KY. 

5  WEEKS  —  JUNE  15  TO  JULY  19 

Band  •  Orchaftro  •  Ensambfas  •  Inttrument  Cfasaaa 

Only  $90.00 

For  Instruction,  Board,  Room,  and  Recreation 

COMPETENT  STAFF  :  :  EXCELLENT  FACILITIES 

COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  :  :  ENROLLMENT  LIMITED 

Private  Lessons  at  $1.00  to  $1.50  Each  Extra 
For  Details  write  James  E.  Van  Peursem,  Director 

In  THE  Beau’Hful  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky 


VALLEY  FORGE 

MILITARY  SUMMER  BAND  CAMP 

At  The  Nation's  Sbrlna 

An  unforgettable  summer  vacation  and  muaical  training  for  boya 
13  to  18  at  the  nationally  renowned  Valley  Forge  Military  Academy. 
Military  band  drill,  formations,  marching,  individual  instrumental 
instruction,  starlight  concerts;  all  athletic  sports  and  swimming  in 
the  Academy’s  lake;  trips  to  historic  places. 

For  Catalog,  write:  THE  BANDMASTER 

Volley  forge  Military  Academy,  Box  SM,  WAYNl,  PA. 


ATTENTION  BANDMASTERS! 

Modernize  your  band  with  our 
marches.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy  or 
money  refunded. 

“Defenders  of  Liberty”  (New  edition) 
“Forward  America” 

“Our  Invading  Army” 

“Soldiert  of  Old  GkwY” 

Price  $1.25  each.  Sample  solo  on  request. 

Lentini  Music  Company 
55  North  Street  New  Britain,  Conn. 


OIRBCTOmS I 

Gst  HARRY  L.  ALFORD'S  FREE  Cstslsf— 
"SHARPS  snd  FLATS" 

No  protrsm  complete  wllhmit  one  or  two  of  Mr. 
Alford's  fsmous  norelty  numbers.  Unique  hsrmonlei, 
norel  sound  elfccls.  eoinedy  Idess.  Try  "STBl 
AHEAD."  Mr.  Alford's  list  srringement.  you'll 
wsnt  It.  "THE  WEDDINO  OF  HEINIE  A 
KATHIUNA."  "NERO."  "IIUNOHT  FIVE"  SETS, 
snd  "I'LL,  BE  REBIN"  YOU,”  s  comedy  number 
dstlfnod  to  set  the  banil  off  trscs.  Mar.y  others 
Inriuded.  Send  for  FREE  copy  todsyl 
HARM  1.  AUORD  STUDIOS.  IH  N.  StsH  SI .  CUtit*.  Rl. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

for 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
One  year  —  $2.00 

(10  lig  issaas) 

Two  yaars  $3.50— Thraa  yaors  $5.00 
Ask  oboaf  oar  MEW  Sondlo  Rates 


FOR  EASIER 
VALVE  ACTION... 

HOLTON 

INSTRUMENT  OIL 

“New  Formula”  offers: 
greater  adherence  —  faster 
spreading  —  improved  clean¬ 
ing  action  —  longer  -  lasting 
"body”  —  uniform  consis¬ 
tency  .  .  .  "non-drying” — 
reduces  friction. 

At  your  Holton  Dealer. 


With  Handy  Swab  (25c)  or 
^Oil  Resistant  Dropper  (30c). 


BUY  IT  AT 

MUSIC  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


A  NATIONAL  SERVICE 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
and  COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


Original  AIbnrt 
Sf’fic*  1885 


Efficient,  reliable 
and  personalized 
service  for  teachers 
and  schools.  Under 
direct  Albert  man¬ 
agement  for  three 
generations. 


Member  NATA 


25  E.  JACKSON  ILVD.,  CHICAGO  4,  ILL. 


TROMBONE  SOLOS  Personally  Recorded  By 
JAROSLAV  "JERRY"  CAMERA  aJSJ?** 

oad  ERNEST  PECHIN'S  RECORDED  oad  Tea^tm 

DonbU  and  Tiipla  Tongue  Conrae  tor 
Cornet  and  Trumpet 

8olo  Recording  by  E.  Pechln  and  Carroll  Martin 
Trombone  Soloe  Recorded  by  CImera'e  Star  Pupils 
Write  for  Flea  Folder  lERRY  CIMEHA.  Ill  Home  Ava..  Oak  Park.  IlUmria 
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grenadilla  wood 


ol»04^^ 


i!  i»y 

irmron 

world's  largest 
exclusive 
manufacturer 
of  double  reed 
instruments  1 


eraek  proof 
guaranlrod 


A  fsi|rno<l, 

reRisU-rMl.  crack-proof 
piamntrc 
arc<>in|iatiics  cad) 
Lintun  Ubuc. 


Write  for 
yow  FREE  copy 
of  Lioton'a 
bmutifal  a)taki((. 


Linton 

Mfg.  Co.,  Inr. 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 


We  can't  Print 
YOUR  Band's  Picture 
Until  We  Get  It. 


EdHor't  Note:  Sood  all  ^nottlooi  ood  oo- 
SWOTS  to  Bob  Or9aB,  1S12  Stoat  Stroot, 
Doovor  2,  Colorado. 


Just  recently  returned  from  a  tour 
through  Eastern  Colorado  and  Western 
Kansas.  The  purinise  of  this  tour  was  to 
conduct  Double  Kce<l  Clinics  as  well  as 
the  ooachInK  of  W'csidwlnd  (iroups  for  the 
I  usual  Sprlnfr  Music  Festivals.  I  became 
I  Itersonally  acquainted  with  many  friends 
I  with  whom  I  have  had  corresjiondence — 

I  also  met  any  numbt-r  of  new  aequain- 
I  tances. 

;  If  was  very  InterestlnK  to  find  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  this  territory,  of  which  I 
I  covered  two  years  aRo.  to  have  just  about 
j  doubled  Its  Double  Keed  Instrument  play- 
I  ers.  Hljrh  S<-hooI  Bands  that  formerly 
had  two  Bas.s<H>n  players  now  have  four. 
Junior  Hifth  Schools  having  only  one  Bas- 
!  soon  now  have  two,  etc.  Also  this  was, 

I  In  most  cases,  true  of  the  Oboe. 

I  I  found  sch<M>ls  that  have  intentions  of 
enterinK  a  Quartet  of  BassiM>ns  in  the 
I  Festival  Contests.  Also  some  that  intend 
to  enter  Doulde  Reed  Quartets  of  two 
{  DlK>es  and  two  Bassoons.  This  sort  of 
j  of  combination  Is  certainly  not  new  to  me 
;  as  I  have  them  reftularly  at  the  I'nlversity 
I  of  Colorado  the  year  round — To  find  this 
1  Interest  throuKhout  not  only  Colorado,  but 
j  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Nebraska  is  .some- 
]  thintr  to  hraK  alM>ut.  The  Directors  of 
the.se  various  Bands  who  encouraRe  the 
comi>etltlon  of  these  combinations  must 
be  commended  for  their  action.  WHV? 
We  hear  regularly.  Flute  Quartets,  Clari¬ 
net  Quartets,  the  traditional  Woodwind 
I  Quartet — Flute,  Olioe,  Clarinet,  and  Bas- 
I  .soon.  Saxophones,  etc.  Why  not  Oboe 
I  Quartets  or  Bassoon  Quartets  as  well  as 
i  a  Quartet  of  two  Oboes  and  two  Bassoons. 
Kven  a  Quintet  by  adding  either  an  Ktift- 
lish  Horn  or  Clarinet  to  the  Quartet  of 
I  two  Oboes  and  two  Biissoons. 

Presently  at  the  I'nlversity  of  Colorado 
I  have  an  ensemble  of  Four  Oboes  and 
Four  Bassoons,  rehearslnn  one  hour  week¬ 
ly  during  the  School  Semester.  From  this 
Kroiip  we  also  have  a  Quartet  of  two 
OI)oes  and  two  Ba.ssoons  that  rehearse  an¬ 
other  hour  wt-ekly  duriiift  the  semester. 
To  this  smaller  Rroup  we  occasionally 
add  an  EiiKlish  Horn,  Flute,  or  Clarinet, 
making  a  Quintet.  The  inc*entlve  for  such 
a  group,  beside  its  musical  value,  can  be 
either  a  spot  on  a  Band  Concert — a  short 
Concert  for  some  S(K‘lety  of  the  school — 
Assembly  Program  —  Parent-Teachers 
meeting — SchcHil  Show,  etc.  We  have  at 
times  used  such  a  group  at  Band  Clinics 
for  demonstration  purimses. 

I  At  this  |M>int,  you  are  well  aware  of 
I  the  fact,  anything  that  applies  to  the 
I  promotion  of  I>ouble  Reed  Instruments 
and  their  player,  I'ncle  Bob  is  there  to 
egg  it  on. 

.  During  my  recent  tour  I  found  three 
cpiestions  ujipermost  in  not  only  the  minds 
i  of  the  Band  Directors  but  the  players  of 
I  Oboes  and  Bassoons  as  well. 


Qacaftoii  t:  How  imporlaut  is  a  kiioirl- 
rtlge  of  the  I’hysical  Construction  of  an  is- 
strument  to  its  playerf 

Answer:  In  all  iny  lectures,  as  well  as 
in  my  teaching  of  Double  Reed  Instru¬ 
ments  at  the  I'nlversity  of  Colorado,  this 
subject  is  number  one  on  my  list.  I  have 
learned  from  exi>erience,  not  only  as  a 
professional  performer  but  as  a  teacher,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Physical  Con¬ 
struction  of  any  Instrument  is  of  MOST 
IMPORTANCE  to  Us  player.  1)  Tlie  na¬ 
tural  tones  (or  key)  in  which  the  in¬ 
strument  is  built  without  the  aid  of  ad¬ 
ditional  mechanisms.  2)  How  the  over¬ 
tone  series  of  nature  are  controlled.  3) 
Faulty  tones  affected  by  the  overtone 
series.  4)  Correction  of  faulty  tones 
affected  by  the  overtone  series,  etc. 

These  items  all  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  TONE  PRODl'CTION :  the  principles 
of  fingerings  as  applied  to  each  res|>ective 
scale  or  Intervals  within  that  scale ;  equal¬ 
ity  of  tone  in  all  registers  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  etc.  YES — a  knowledge  of  the 
PHVSICAD  CONSTRl't'TION  of  any  in¬ 
strument  is  of  most  importanre  to  its 
player. 

OuestioH  t:  Have  you  any  comments  to 
pass  on  regarding  reeds  you  buy  from 
lionr  music  store f 

Answer:  YES — In  general  there  are 
many  things  to  exitect  in  what  we  nor¬ 
mally  call  S'DIRE  or  STOCK  reeds. 

First  of  all  stock  reeds  are  made  to 
sell  In  general  with  no  particular  indi¬ 
vidual  in  mind.  There  are  no  two  reed 
manufacturers  that  turn  nut  the  same  cut 
or  trimmed  reed.  There  are  no  two  indi¬ 
viduals  that  play  the  same  cut  or  trimmed 
reed.  In  general  reeds  are  like  the  peojile 
that  play  them — they  are  Individuals. 

Most  of  all  stock  reeds  are  purposely 
left  a  little  heavy  in  texture  so  that  they 
may  be  trimmed  to  the  individual  taste. 
Hence,  It  Is  not  practical  to  buy  any  sto<'k 
reed — put  It  on  the  instrument  and  ex- 
l>ect  it  to  play  to  the  best  advantage  of 
the  i)erformer — it  must  be  trimmed  to  the 
individual  taste  of  each  iterformer  tested 
on  the  instrument  of  which  it  is  to  be 
used.  Instruments  vary  as  much  as  reed.s 
or  individuals. 

Ouestitm  S:  ShouUln't  every  pUigrr 
learn  to  trim  his  own  reeds? 

Answer:  YES — by  all  means.  At  the 
I'nlversity  of  Colorado  I  have  had  a  reed 
making  class,  during  the  Summer  Quarter, 
for  a  number  of  years.  This  class  wa.» 
primarily  for  Band  Directors  attending 
Summer  School.  However,  )>eglnning  this 
past  Fall  Semester  I  have  Incorporated 
reed  making  into  the  regular  curriculum 
of  Applied  Musk'  for  Double  Reed  Instru¬ 
ments.  1)  It  Is  of  most  imitortance  for 
the  player  of  double  reed  Instruments  to, 
at  least  be  able  to  trim  his  reeds.  In 
this  manner  only  will  they  have  a  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory  reed  upon  which  to 
play.  2)  A  knowledge  of  IXiuble  Reed 
Trimming  is  of  im|>ortanc<'  to  the  Band 
Dlrei'tor  so  that  the  student  can  be  guid<  d 
in  his  efforts  along  this  line. 

So  long  for  now.  See  you  next  month. 
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Judges  and  Teachers 

(Starts  on  page  23) 

the  *'IjASS  B  division  and  JudKe  a  jtiven 
nuiiii>er  of  rL*ASS  B  contests  after  which 
he  may  make  application  to  become  a 
CL..\-''S  A  judKe,  etc. 

Tills  orKanisation  will  ultimately  lead  to 
better  contests  and  Improved  and  more 
effli  ieiit  JudftJnK. 

I’l  rsons  aH>lyi»K  for  member.ship  who 
hav«'  had  some  exjierience  in  JudftinK  will 
re*vive  some  credit.  However,  all  i>er- 
son>  will  still  have  to  meet  the  hlRh  mem¬ 
bership  standards  beinK  developed. 

Persons  Intere.sted  In  becomiiiK  a  recoR- 
ni*»'<l  and  registered  XBTA  Judfce  should 
re<|iiest  an  application  from  XBTA  XA- 
TION'AI..  HEAIHJITARTKRS,  Box  266, 
Janesville,  Wis. 

NATIONAL  TWIRLING  INSTRUCTORS 
ASSOCIATION 

For  the  first  time  In  history,  qualified 
twirliiiR  Instructors  from  everywhere  will 
unite  in  an  effort  to  further  the  art  of 
baton  twirlinR  and  in  makJnR  the  Instruct- 
ina  of  baton  twirlliiK  |H‘rmanent  in  Amer¬ 
ica  by  means  of  orRanizational  and  coop- 
rrational  efforts. 

.Membership  in  the  XATIO.XAI..  TWIRR- 
IXii  IXSTRITTORS  AS.S’X  will  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  qualified  persons  only.  Benefits  are 
lieliiR  worked  out  so  that  reRlstered  mem¬ 
bers  will  re<-elve  tanRible  material  aids 
regularly.  Memliers  will  receive  constant 
nation-wide  publicity  and  each  will  play 
an  active  roll  in  setting  U|i  twirling  and 
instructional  standards  to  be  used  through¬ 
out  the  nation. 

An  annual  get-together  in  the  form  of 
a  national  convention  will  be  held  for 
members  only,  for  the  purpose  of  develop¬ 
ing  new  routines  and  teaching  methods. 
.Memliers  will  he  given  first  chance  to 
serve  as  instrucbirs  at  many  of  the  na¬ 
tional  twirling  clinics  being  held  and  be¬ 
ing  planned  through  the  cooi>eration  of 
N’HTA. 

Those  Interested  In  receiving  full  de¬ 
tails  or  in  making  atiplicatlon  for  mem¬ 
bership  are  urged  to  contact  XBTA  XA- 
TKhVAI..  HEAIHJPARTKRS,  Box  266, 
Janesville,  Wl.s. 


fiow  tar  above  the  kiiref 
Level  with  crotch  80% 

Middle  of  thigh  20% 

11.  U’/to  designs  gour  uniforms f 
I'nlforms  are  designed  by  I’niform 

House 

12.  SliouUl  all  majorettes  be  barred  or 
just  the  violators  of  uniform  dress t 
Just  violators  94% 

All  6% 

13.  How  should  violators  be  notijfedf 
Personally  47% 

Drum  Major  or  Director  40% 

Letter  13% 

14.  Are  the  uniforms  satisfactory  as  they 
aref 

Yes  88% 

Xo  12% 

15.  H’/wf’s  the  ideal  uniform  f 

Plume,  shako,  jacket,  tights,  skirt, 
boots,  jacket-long  sleeves,  high  neck¬ 
line,  no  bare  mid-riff,  .skirt-niid-way 
between  crotch  and  knees. 

16.  Ideal  contest  uniform  t 

Same  as  fifteen,  but  most  students 
never  saw  a  contest.  We  think  they 
should  be  allowed  to  wear  shorts  and 
a  short  sleeved  blouse. 

17.  Ilootst 
Yes  100% 

18.  Should  scanty  uniforms  be  barred  f 
Yes  63% 

.Xo  37% 

19.  Should  they  be  allowed  to  walk 
streets  in  their  uniforms  after  a  pa~ 
radet 

Xo  81%. 

Yes  19% 

The  questions  are  not  worded  as  they 
appeared  in  Mr.  Veller’s  original  ques¬ 
tionnaire  hut  the  thought  is  the  same. 
The  above  opinion  is  solely  the  opinion  of 
the  students  of  Hershey  Junior  College 
and  does  not  constitute  the  final  general 
opinion.  We  will  try  and  keep  you  In¬ 
formed  as  to  the  results  of  the  survey  and 
I)erhaps  this  will  act  as  a  guide  to  those 
who  favor  or  oppose  the  present  style  of 
dress  of  our  many  fine  majorettes.  Send 
your  opinions  to  Maynard  Veller,  118  E. 
7th,  Oil  City,  Pa.,  I’a.st  Xational  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  All  American  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  advl.sor  to  the  International  Baton 
Twirling  Foundation. 


Horn  of  Plenty 


(Starts  on  page  1ft) 

soloists  enter  these  competitions  each 
year.  The  younger  soloists  are  en¬ 
tered  in  the  junior  division  where 
they  gain  experience  and  poise.  The 
entrants  in  the  solo  and  ensemble 
groups  do  very  well  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  many  trophies  and  medals  won 
by  these  students. 

The  Arion  musicianship  award  is 
presented  each  year  to  the  most  out¬ 
standing  member  for  the  year;  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  special  feature  at  the 
annual  spring  concert.  The  selection 
is  determined  by  a  vote  of  the  mem¬ 
bers.  Winners  of  this  award  are  Doug¬ 
las  Ottestad,  Tuba,  1949;  Mary  Ann 
Schmidt,  Trumpet,  1950;  and  Wayne 
King,  Saxophone,  1951.  This  award  is 
also  made  in  the  glee  club,  the  win¬ 
ners  being  Doris  Wacker,  Soprano. 
1950;  and  Yvonne  Hepp,  Alto,  1951. 

The  instrumental  program  in  the 
Odessa  schools  is  fortunate  in  that  it 
has  the  whole  hearted  support  of  the 
community  and  the  school  administra¬ 
tion.  This  was  in  evidence  two  years 
ago  when  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
initiated  a  uniform  drive,  raising 
$3,0()1).00  in  a  period  of  two  weeks.  Be¬ 
fore  acquiring  the  new  uniforms  the 
band  was  handicapped  in  that  the 
old  outfits  had  been  in  use  for  many 
years  and  were  too  small  for  most 
of  the  members.  These  outfits  have 
been  passed  on  to  the  junior  band  and 
have  been  used  to  good  advanta.ge. 
Lloyd  Stannard,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  has  been  very  helpful  and 
cooperative  in  the  music  program, 
and  the  members  of  each  group  great¬ 
ly  appreciate  his  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  department. 


Opinion  on  Majorette  Dress 

(Starts  on  page  23) 

4.  Should  a  uniform  have  a  high  or  low 
neckline  f 

High  65% 

I^^w  35%) 

5.  Should  uniforms  have  sleeves f 
Yes  88% 

Xo  12% 

6.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  bare  mid-rifff 
Xo  71% 

Yes  29% 

7.  Is  a  bare  mid-riff  O.K.  in  warm 
climates  f 

Yes  71% 

Xo  29% 

8.  Do  you  think  a  majorette  should  wear 
trousers  f 

Xo  100% 

9.  Do  you  think  a  contest  twirlcr  should 
wear  shorts? 

Xo  69% 

Yes  31% 

10.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  permissible 
for  girls  to  wear  shorts  for  p<irade 
dress  f 
Xo  69% 

Yes  31% 


CesHer 


Standard  full 
Heckel  System  .  .  . 
selected  Hard  Maple 
Body . . .  beautifully  finished 
in  rich  mahogany. 

Try  a  LESHER  .  .  .  then  decide 


...  for  tonal  qualities 
.  .  .  craftsmanship  .  .  .  and  beauty. 
Yes ...  on  every  count . . .  the  LESHER 
BASSOON  stands  out. 


Compare  .  .  .  and  you'll 
choose  LESHER 
every  time. 


For  further 
information 
writs  today 


1509  CASSOPOIIS  ST. 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 


CRACK  PROOFED  Oronadilla  Wood  OBOES 
Hond-mado  by  mostor  crofttmon. 


tpociolly  doiiensd  for 
both  Studonts  and  Profottionalt. 
Writ*  for  from  litoraturo. 
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Plight  of  th»  lumbU 
by 

N.  Rimikir  Korukov 

This  exceri>t  (See  Illustration  No.  1) 
Is  taken  from  the  arrangement  of  J. 
Strlmer.  The  followlnB  passage  Is  ver.v 
difficult  to  pla.v  at  a  rapid  tempo  should 


you  use  the  regular  fliiKerinR.  If  such  pro¬ 
cedure  Is  impossible  for  you  then  you 
may  resort  to  the  auxiliary  Angering:  as 
shown  In  back  issues  of  The  SCH(X>L. 
Ml'SICIAN.  In  case  such  Angering  is  used 
be  sure  to  turn  your  Aute  out  (away 
from  you)  just  enough  to  bring  the  pitch 
up  to  the  .same  as  would  be  the  result 


should  the  regular  Angering  l>e  applied. 
Should  this  be  done  a  very  pleasant  ef¬ 
fect  may  be  had  as  the  tonal  color  U 
quite  contrasting  to  that  which  has  gone 
before.  Bumble  bees  have  a  natural  fac¬ 
ulty  for  producing  various  tonal  quali¬ 
ties.  Several  times — even  In  recitals  -we 
have  been  complimented  by  musicians  be¬ 
cause  of  this  effect.  They  did  not  realise 
that  technical  difficulties  demanded  that 
we  resort  to  Just  that  application.  Note: 
.Should  you  be  unable  to  consult  back 
numbers  of  The  SCHOOL,  MUSICIAN 
for  the  purpose  of  knowing  how  to  use 
this  auxiliary  Angering  you  may  And 
full  explanation  of  it  in  the  Rex  KIton 
Fair  Flute  Method  Book  II,  pages  52  and 
53.  In  case  that  you  have  no  .such 
Method  and  your  dealer  has  none  in 
stock,  we  keep  them  on  hand  at  all 
times.  Price  of  each  method  Book  I  and 
II  is  one  dollar,  post  paid. 

■•ffar  flut9t 

Question :  Has  there  been  any  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  making  of  Autes  during  the 
past  Afteen  years  or  so?  C.  W.  W.,  Brad¬ 
shaw,  Nebr. 

Answer:  Always  our  American  Aute 
manufacturers  are  trying  to  Improve 
their  methods  of  such  creations.  Fact  is 
that  many  European  Aute  makers  are 
copying  them  in  many  ways,  and  so 
have  improved  (heir  instruments.  This  is 
particularly  noticeable  by  our  repair  men 
when  they  discover  that  instead  of  using 
the  old  fashioned  threaded  discs  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  pads  to  place,  that  “spuds" 
screws  and  Aat  washers  are  used  in¬ 
stead.  It  has  been  during  the  past  Afteen 
years  or  so  that  our  Aute  makers  have 
found  a  method  of  making  all — or  when¬ 
ever  they  wish  to  do  so — silver  body 
tubes  thinner  and  much  harder  than 
was  previously  done.  This  is  done  via 
a  mandrel  pressure  system.  Also  keys 
and  other  mechanism  parts  that  were 
formerly  cast  from  molten  masses  of 
metal  are  now  either  milled  or  forged. 
During  this  time  much  greater  care  has 
been  given  to  the  cutting  of  embouchures. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  those  who 
are  making  our  less  expensive  instru¬ 
ments. 

Togas  Sooatf  Wlady 

Question :  For  several  years  I  have 
l>een  playing  the  Aute  but  always  my 
tones  sound  breathy  and  windy.  Is  there 
anything  that  I  can  do  to  overcome  this 
fault.  Your  help  will  be  highly  appreci¬ 
ated.  R.  D.,  Waco,  Tex. 

Answer :  Very  often  such  difficulties 
evolve  around  physical  handicaps  such 
as  very  thick  lips — especially  the  lower 
lip — or  by  an  exaggerated  "undershod” 
or  "overshod”  bite.  That  is  to  say  where 
upper  teeth  close  back  of  the  lower 
ones  or  where  the  upper  teeth  come  far 
out  beyond  the  lower  ones  when  the  jaw 
is  closed.  It  is  seldom  that  one  suffering  — 
Autistically  speaking  such  handicap,  that 
they  ever  play  the  Aute  very  well  so  far 
as  tonal  quality  and  general  intonation  is 
concerned.  Whenever  we  encounter  such 
cases  we  almost  Invariably  encourage 
them  to  play  some  reed  instrument.  If  lips 
and  teeth  are  normal  then  it  Is  possible 
that  the  shape  of  the  embouchure  (blow 
whole)  is  not  right  Maybe  the  cork  in 
the  head-joint  is  not  properly  Atted  and 
so  allows  the  air  to  leak  out  at  the 
upper  or  small  end.  This  may  be  tested 
by  holding  your  thumb  over  the  embou¬ 
chure  then  place  the  upper  end — the 
small  end  containing  the  cork — under 
water  and  blowing  into  the  lower  or 
larger  end.  If  bubbles  appear,  then  there 
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la  a  leak  around  the  cork.  A  flute  that  la 
not  well  padded  la  aure  to  sound  fussy 
and  be  o(  poor  tonal  value.  The  cheap- 
rat  flute  made — If  well  padded — la  far 
superior  to  the  flneat  silver  or  gold  one 
that  is  not.  Other  contributors  might 
be  a  bad  playing  position  of  the  lip  on 
the  embouchure  plate.  Many  players  blow 
too  far  over.  This  may  be  caused  by 
having  the  head-joint  turned  too  far  out, 
away  from  you.  This  not  only  makes  for 
an  unpleasant  tone  but  it  causes  the 
instrument  to  sound  sharp.  To  turn  it  in 
too  far  is  apt  to  force  the  air  column 
too  directly  into  the  embouchure  and 
this  is  apt  to  make  the  flute  sound  too 
low  in  pitch  and  to  produce  a  hard  thin 
unattractive  tone.  If  you  are  not  labor¬ 
ing  un.ier  difficulties  such  as  have  been 
mentioned  above  it  would  be  flne  should 
you  practice  long  tones.  Start  various 
tone.s  very  softly  and  crescendo  to  a  FP 
effect  and  In  the  same  breath  let  your 
tone  start  to  diminuendo  to  a  pp  effect. 
Thi.s  should  be  done  by  starting  with 
a  small  opening  between  the  Ups.  En¬ 
large  the  opening  until  the  forte  has  been 
reached  and  then  start  to  diminuendo 
until  the  pianissimo  has  been  attained. 
Another  flne  study  is  to  start  with  low 
C  and  slur  to  D  then  C  to  E,  C  to  F,  C 
to  a  etc.  until  two  full  octaves  have 
been  covered.  Then  start  with  the  C  above 
the  staff,  slur  to  B,  then  C  to  A,  C  to  G 
etc.  until  you  Anally  slur  from  the 
first  C  above  the  staff  to  the  low  C.  If 
you  will  do  this  in  all  scales  you  will 
be  highly  pleased  with  the  result  both 
as  to  improvement  In  tone  quality  and 
color  and  in  Angering  technique  as  well. 

N*w  Mocfwf  FMm 

Dear  Mr.  Fair:  For  many  years  I 
have  read  your  column  in  The  SCHOOE 
.Ml’SlCIAN’  with  very  great  Interest. 
This  has  been  true  because  your  state¬ 
ments  seem  to  l>e  always  correct.  You 
have  hel|>ed  me  and  my  students  pos¬ 
sibly  more  than  you  will  ever  realize,. 
It  is  little  wonder  then  that  I  was  so 
very  happy  for  you  when  I  saw  the  new 
David  Wexler  and  Co.  1952  Catalog  and 
there  on  page  150 — well,  that  whole  page 
is  given  to  the  new  flute  and  to  you. 
Congratulations  Mr.  Fair.  When  next  I 
am  in  Chicago  I’m  going  into  the  Wex¬ 
ler  place  and  try  that  flute.  I’m  betting 
that  it  is  a  dandy  otherwi.se  you  would 
not  sanction  its  being  named  after  you. 
We  may  be  in  Denver  this  summer  and 
if  we  are  we  are  going  to  try  to  contact 
you.  Sincerely  your  friend, 

H.  B.  T..  Detroit,  Michigan. 


NBTA  Salutes 


(Starts  on  page  24) 

During  World  War  II  he  served  as  As¬ 
sistant  Producer  of  the  great  Army  Out¬ 
door  Show.  In  1933  he  handled  the  or¬ 
ganizational  work  for  the  gigantic  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  convention  of  that  year. 

Fred  Miller  spends  much  of  his  spare 
time  writing  articles  on  twirling,  drum 
corps  matters  and  instrument  merchandis¬ 
ing.  Regularly  his  articles  ap|>ear  in  “The 
8CH(X)L  MITSICIAN,"  "The  Drum  Ma¬ 
jor,"  “The  Drum  Corps  Herald”,  “Musi¬ 
cal  Merchandise,”  and  others. 

A  member  of  the  NBTA,  Mr.  Miller  has 
probably  prepared  more  written  matter  on 
twirling  than  any  other  man.  He  Is  a 
recognized  twirling  Judge  and  a  friend 
of  all  twlrlers. 

He  Is  a  “Jack  of  all  trades” — having 
been  a  farmer,  personal  injury  investi- 


MENC  Publieations 

(Starts  on  page  5) 

Choral  Groups"  .  .  .  $1.50  single  copies; 
two  or  more  copies,  $1.00  each. 

“Bibliography  of  Research  Studies  in 
Music  Education  Supplement”  .  .  . 
(supplement)  .  .  .  10c. 


"Traveling  the  Circuit  With  Piano 
Classes”  .  .  .  31  pp.  .  .  .  50c. 

“Recording  Catalog”  ...  10  pp.  .  .  . 
25c. 

To  order  these  fine  small  publica¬ 
tions,  write  direct  to  MENC  nationai 
offices  in  Chicago. 
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A  regulation  thro*  piece  FLUTE  with  ribs 
ttruclien  the  tome  as  on  higher  priced  instruments 


Complete  with  accessories,  case,  and  zipper  cover. 


also  available 


model  105  ARTLEY  Piccolo 


at  the  same  price. 


Write  today  tor  tertker  intormation  and  Ml  details 
to  either: 


HERSHMAN 
MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO, 
U.  S.  WLoltMlc  Disfribut*! 
242  Fowtth  AfvctiMt 
N«w  York  2,  N  Y. 


D.  &  J.  ARTLEY,  INC. 

M«nMf«<twr«r«  and  Dittrit 
1519  Wett  Sf»« 

Elkkart,  Itidtatta 


Wm,  llapnes!  Co, 


MAKERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  BOEHM  FLUTES 
AND  PICCOLOS 

108  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

"THE  TONE  HEARD  ‘ROUND  THE- WORLD" 


gator,  charity  investigator,  shoe  salesman, 
awning  salesman,  production  manager  for 
a  chocolate  company,  machine  fitter  on 
navy  ships,  insurance  salesman,  guide  in 
Wl.sconsin  Ashing  country,  violin  repair¬ 
man,  antique  collector  of  musical  Instru- 
ment.s,  copy  writer  in  advertising  agency, 
worker  on  fireworks  show. 

Experience  has  made  Fred  Miller  a  man 
of  distinction.  We  are  sure  that  the 
twirling  world  will  want  to  Join  the 
NBTA  in  saluting  FRED  W.  MILLER. 


Free  Baton  Clinic 

(Starts  on  page  25) 

and  over,  interested  in  the  art  of  baton 
twirling,  is  invited  to  attend  the  clinic. 

Out-of-town  visitors  contemplating  stay¬ 
ing  over  are  requested  to  make  their  own 
hotel  reservations. 

For  further  information  write :  Leonard 
C.  Seamer,  Court  House,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


THE 

HAYNES- 

SCHWELM 

CO. 

SOLID  STERLING  SILVER 

FLUTES 

4196  WASHINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON  31,  MASS. 


the  greatest  value  in  flutes  and  piccolos 
the  all  new  ^tlli^  flute  model  105 
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FOR 

B)Rn6iUTy 

and 

Economy 


A  light  weight  stand  that 
is  easily  set-up,  makes  it 
especially  desirable  for 
traveling  orchestras  and 
school  use. 


THE  OLDEST  NAME  IN 


MUSIC  STANDS 


^  ■  ■  ■ 


By  Robert  F.  Freeland 


Editor's  Net#:  Sood  oil  ooostioos  ood  oo* 
SWOTS  to  Eobort  F.  Froolooo,  Tbo  Edisoo  In- 
sHtoto,  OroooEoM  Villoao,  Doorbom,  Mlebioao. 


RECORDINGS 

Milhaud;  La  Creation  du  Monde  (ISiS). 
The  Columbia  Chamber  Orcheelra,  con- 
dticted  by  Leonard  Bem-atein.  The  second 
side  is  Copland:  El  Salon  Mexico  (1938). 
Columbia  Symphony  Orchestra  conducted 
by  Leonard  Bernstein.  One  lO-inch  disc. 
Columbia  Long  day  Kecord  ML  iiOS. 
ti.oo. 

The  first  time  on  lonft  play  discs,  two 
well-known  modern  compositions  played 
under  the  brilliant  direction  of  one  of 
•America's  outstanding  young  musicians, 
Leonard  liernsteln.  Benny  Goodman  is  the 
Clarinetist  in  the  small  orchestra  that 
|)lays  the  Milhaud  number.  Reproduction 
is  splendid.  Highly  recommended. 

«  •  • 

Below  is  the  list  of  recordings  in  the 
Second  Series  of  "i  Treasury  of  Immortal 
Performances"  i.ssued  by  the  RCA  Victor 
Company.  The  first  series,  issued  a  year 
ago.  was  an  immediate  success,  so  this 
second  series  of  great  performances  of  the 
past  is  released.  Highly  re<'ommended  for 
the  school  library. 

Rosa  PoHselle  in  Opera  ami  Song.  Songs 
from  Othello,  Schubert’s  Ave  Maria, 
Bishop’s  Home,  Sweet  Home.  On  rpm 
(M'CT-Si).  Three  7-inch  discs  in  box 
3.1.99.  One  33-1/3  long  ploy  (LCT-10), 
one  lO-inch  disc.  *1.67  (in  box). 

Aula  of  Yesterday.  Contents;  Celeste 
Aida — Oigli;  Ritorna  vincitor — Rethberg ; 
Temple  scene — Martinelli-Pinza  ;  O  itatria 
mia  —  Ponselle;  Su,  dunque!  —  Gadsky- 
Amato;  Pur  ti  rivtggo — Ponselle-Martin- 
elli;  Gia  i  sacerdoti  adunansi  and  Aula,  a 
me  togliesli — Homer  and  Caruso.  15  rpm. 
Fire  7-inch  discs  in  box  WCT-Sl,  36.39. 
One  13-inch  disc  long  play  disc  LCT-10.i.>. 
33.73. 

./ohn  McCormack  in  Opera  and  Song. 
>5  tpm  (  H'CT-i.1),  foyr  7-inch  discs  33. H. 
Long  play  (LCT  iu.i6),  one  13-inch  disc, 
33.73. 

Famous  Uuets.  Singing  are:  Caruso, 
Gluck,  Farrar,  Gigli,  Pinza,  Bori,  3fcCor- 
mack,  Galli-Curci,  Schipa,  Scotti,  Martin- 
elli  and  Journet.  15  rpm  (WCT-37),  four 
7-iHch  discs  in  box  33.lt.  Long  play 
< LCT-1037) ,  one  13-iuch  disc,  35.73. 

Great  Pianists  of  the  Past  Play  Chopin. 
Rosenthal,  Paderewski,  Rachmaninoff  and 
.Josef  Lhevinne  are  the  soloists.  15  rpm, 
four  7-inch  discs  (WCT-60)  35.1).  One 
13-inch  disc,  long  play  ( LCT-103S)  35.73. 

Stars  of  the  Golden  Age.  Included  are 
Melba,  Galli-Curci,  Bori,  Caruso,  Homer 
(H'CT-63)  *7.11.  Long  play,  one  disc 

13-inch  (LCT-t0.i9)  35.73. 

•  •  • 

Mozart:  Concerto  S'o.  3  in  K-flat  for 
Horn  and  Orchestra,  K.  117.  Mason  Jones 
(horn)  with  the  Rational  Gallery  Orches¬ 
tra  conducted  by  Richard  Bales.  On  the 
other  side  .Mozart;  Motet-Exsultate,  Jubi¬ 
late,  K.  165  (Sung  in  Lalin)  and  Mozart: 
Zaide,  K.  *11.  Ruhe  sanft  (Sung  in  Ger¬ 
man).  Barbara  Troxell.  soprano  with  the 


Rational  Gallery  Orchestra.  One  13-inck 
disc.  U’CFM  long  play,  33.93. 

This  recording  brings  to  us  two  fine 
young  artists,  both  of  whom  studied  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Philadelphia.  Mason 
Jones  studied  with  Anton  Horner  and  is 
now  at  the  first  desk  in  the  horn  section 
of  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Barbara  Troxell,  graduated  from  Curtis 
Institute  in  1942  and  is  now  with  the 
Metropolitan  Oi>era  Company  of  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Jones  gives  a  fine  performan<‘c  in 
the  Third  Horn  Concerto  by  Mosart,  with 
s|>lendid  support  by  the  National  Gallery 
tirchestra. 

Miss  Troxell  sings  the  beautiful  Mozart 
motet  Elxsultate  Jubilate  and  the  delightful 
“Sluniber  aria"  from  the  singspiel,  "Zalde." 

A  fine  addition  to  any  library.  Highly 
recommended. 

•  •  • 

Lalo:  SYMPHORIE  Espagnole,  Op.  31. 
Jascha  Heifetz,  i-ioHaisf,  and  the  RCA 
Victor  Orchestra,  William  Steinberg,  con¬ 
ducting.  LM-137,  long  play,  10-iuch  disc. 
*1.67. 

A  recording  important  for  the  Grade 
or  High-School  Library.  The  exciting 
rhythms  of  the  work  set  the  Spanish  pic¬ 
ture  quite  clear.  Jascha  Heifetz  plays  the 
usual  concert  version  which  omits  the 
third  movement,  an  Intermezzo.  Heifetz 
has  great  technical  wizardry  as  well  as 
soft  silken  tones  when  needed.  I  feel  this 
is  the  best  recording  of  this  popular  and 
imiiortant  com|>ositlon.  Recording  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  Highly  recommended. 


FILMS 

I n traduction  to  Jazz.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Educational  Film  Sales  Dept.,  Los 
Angeles  21,  California,  1933.  One  reel,  13 
min.  Sound,  Black  and  White,  also  Color. 
Purchase,  333.00.  Rental,  33.00. 

A  very  interesting  film  produced  by  the 
department  of  Theater  Arts  at  II.C.L.A. 
An  impressionistic  trip  from  the  days  of 
Negro  slavery  to  modern  jazz  thought  and 
rhythm,  with  emphasis  on  the  "New  Or- 
It'ans"  period.  It  starts  with  its  African 
origins,  1895  to  1920,  through  the  "New 
Grleans”  period. 

•  •  • 

Saturday  Spectacle.  Illinois  University, 

Urbana,  Illinois.  1931.  30  min.  One  reel 
film.  Sound  and  color.  Rental,  37.00. 

This  film  shows  the  intricate  maneuvers 
l.'erformed  by  the  University  of  Iliinois 
marching  band.  This  is  a  new  film,  inter¬ 
esting  and  informative.  Could  be  used  In 
Junior  and  senior  high  school,  also  with 
adults. 

•  •  • 

Musical  Instruments  of  China.  Scientific 

Film  Co.,  6861  Windsor  Ave.,  Berwyn,  Illi¬ 
nois.  One  reel,  10  min.,  sound  and  color. 
Purchase,  390.00,  Rent,  310.00.  1916. 

Four  native  Chinese  stringed  instru¬ 
ments  in  four  Chinese  folk-song  selections 
played  by  Or.  Cheo,  of  Chen-Tu,  China: 
Hu  Chine,  the  Chinese  violin ;  Chin,  a 
seven-stringed  instrument :  Pi-Pa,  Chinese 
version  of  the  mandolin;  Yang  Chin,  the 
Chinese  sylophone. 
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I'Hivemity  of  Michigan  Marching  Hand. 
Unicersitg  of  Michigan,  Film  Department, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  19il.  One  reel,  l.i 
Mill.,  sound  and  color.  Purchase,  $100.00. 
Ilrnt,  tS.OO. 

IToduced  by  the  University's  Audio- 
Visual  Kduc-atlon  Center.  A  complete  foot- 
liall  game  iierformance  by  the  135  man 
I’liiverslty  of  .MichiKan  Band  with  forma¬ 
tions  and  music  desoribinft  their  impres¬ 
sions  of  New  York. 

lA>aned  within  the  state  of  MichiKan  for 
a  service  charKe  of  $1.25. 

•  •  • 

The  First  Chair.  C.  Q.  Conn  Company, 
Elkhart,  Indiana.  IS  mm.  Sound,  black 
anil  white.  Free-loan.  37  min. 

The  audience  is  taken  on  a  trip  through 
a  band  instrument  factory,  where  the 
making  of  various  kinds  of  band  instru¬ 
ments  is  shown,  from  the  raw  brass  and 
wiHid  to  the  complete  Instrument.  Nation¬ 
ally  known  artists  give  demonstrations  on 
various  wind  instruments.  The  story  is 
alsiiit  two  hiKh  school  boys  comiieting  for 
first  cbair  in  their  high  s<^-hool  band.  Pro¬ 
duced  by  Wilding  Picture  Productions. 

•  •  • 

Science  in  the  Orchislra.  For  sale  by 
Mcllrair-Ilill  Hook  Co.,  Text-Film  Dept.. 
.!.(«  H’esf  H3nd  St.,  X.  V.  C.  One  reel,  16 
mm.  sound,  $1  min.  Henlal,  $.i.7n  from 
Hrilish  Information  Service,  ,10  Hockefel- 
trr  Plata,  New  York  19. 

This  film  is  divided  into  three  sections : 
Hearing  the  Orchestra,  describes  the  na¬ 
ture  of  sound  and  its  transmission  through 
the  air,  and  the  structure  and  mechanism 
of  the  human  ear;  Exploring  the  Instru¬ 
ments,  tells  how  notes  of  different  pitch 
are  produced  by  changing  length  of  string 
or  air  column,  variety  of  notes  obtainable 
on  the  bra.ss  instruments,  demon.strated 
visually  and  aurally  ;  Looking  at  Sounds, 
is  an  introduction  to  harmonics. 


I  Saw  Twirling 
Grow  Up 

(Starts  on  page  24) 

Chicago,  who  stages  the  CVO  competl- 
l?JTts,  and  also  works  out  the  details  of 
'he  Rivervlew  Park  contests  each  year. 

In  the  Kast  I  know  of  such  performers 
as  Dorothy  Grover,  Barbara  Hrosenchlek, 
and  a  newcomer  In  Miss  Alta  Burg,  of 
Ited  Dion,  Penna.  Miss  Burg  Is  truly 
ambidextrous — having  once  broken  her 
;  right  arm,  and  kept  on  twirling  with  her 
I  left  arm  for  a  long  iieriod,  to  the  point 
I  where  she  developed  her  left  hand  and 
I  arm  to  equal  her  right.  She  has  an  un- 
•  usual  style,  basically  g(M>d,  with  many 
I  new  stunt.s,  trlck.s,  and  movements  not 
I  common  to  any  tea<-her  or  style.  This 
development  has  made  her  stand  out  in 
re<'ent  competitions,  becau.se  she  offers 
something  a  little  different  and  new.  She 
aims  to  keep  up  this  type  of  twirling  for 
development  of  ideas  out  of  the  mine 
run. 

Among  teachers  and  twlrlers  who  do 
an  outstanding  Job  are  Merle  Smith,  and 
his  friend  George  Walbrldge.  They  have 
many  succe.ssful  students — and  run  a 
highly  concentrated  Summer  course  at 
their  Summer  camp  in  Southern  Michi¬ 
gan.  They  limit  the  number  of  students 
they  can  handle  to  give  highly  individ¬ 
ualised  instruction. 

A  baton  twirling  success  story  cin  be 
told  about  C.  It.  Hackney,  of  the  Sam 
Houston  State  Teachers  College,  Hunts¬ 
ville,  Texas.  Texas  as  usual  does  things 
In  a  big  way — or  not  at  all.  Hackney 
started  his  twirling  school  'way  back  In 
1939  with  alK>ut  26  students.  In  1940  it 
doubled  to  about  fifty  students.  During 


the  war  years  enrollment  dwindled  down 
to  16  to  20  students.  But  after  that  it 
took  a  big  Jump — and  in  1951 — this  year, 
his  enrollment  at  the  Summer  camp  was 
a  total  of  620  members.  He  encourages  a 
faculty  of  the  Nations  outstanding  teach¬ 
ers  to  attend,  so  his  students  get  the 
benefit  of  the  best  teachers  in  America. 

Kvery  member  of  the  class  Is  required 
to  march  two  hours  of  the  day.  Since 
marching  is  a  major  requirement  for  any 
twirler  this  is  not  thought  too  strenuous 
at  all.  They  use  two  football  fields  for 
the  clas.ses,  including  night  practice  on 


the  lighted  fields.  The  last  day  of  the 
school  course  they  put  on  a  regular 
Jamboree,  with  unusual  stunts,  exhibi¬ 
tions,  clown,  fire  batons,  and  sensational 
acts  to  which  the  Huntsville  public  is 
invited  for  a  free  show.  C.  R.  Hackney 
has  recently  prepared  an  elaborate  movie 
of  twirling  which  will  be  available  to 
those  interested.  Write  directly  to  Mr. 
Hackney  to  get  on  the  movie  list. 

In  the  next  article  I  hope  to  dwell  on 
the  now  growing  phases  of  team  or 
ensemble  ticirling.  1952  promises  to  be 
a  big  year  for  the  team  features. 
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NEW..,  EASY  TO  USE  —  and  it’s  economical! 
Handy  spray-container  holds  enough  lacquer  for  many 
touch-up  jobs  on  your  metal  instrument,  or  on  articles 
in  the  home.  No  extensive  preparation  necessary;  no 
cleaning  up  to  do  after  using.  Just  follow  directions 
on  the  can  . . .  press  the  button,  and  spray.  Available  in 
clear  or  gold  lacquer.  See  your  local  dealer.  Only  $1.98 
per  can. 

C.  6.  CONN  LTD..  ACCESSORY  AND  SERVICE  DIVISION 
DEPT.  441.  ELKHART.  INDIANA 

YOUR  DEALER  HAS  THIS  GENUINE  CONN  LACQUER 


VALLEY 

FORGE 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 

“Al  lha  Nation's  ShrIno" 

CIJ  Prepare  your  boy  to  enter  America’*  leading 
^  colleges  and  universities  and  at  the  same  time 
be  trained  for  a  commission  in  the  Armed 
Services.  College  preparatory  and  Junior  College, 
age*  12*20;  personalia^  instruction  in  Reading  and 
Speech  Clinics.  All  varsity  sports  and  intramural 
athletic  program  for  every  boy.  32  modern  fireproof  buildings,  including 
two  gymnasium*  and  hospital.  Motorized  artillery,  cavalry,  infantry,  band, 
senior  division  ROTC.  Catalogue. 

BOX  SM,  WAYNE,  PA.  (16  miles  from  Philo.) 

Several  Band  Kholarthips  available  annually  fo  young  musiciant  with  advanced  muiicat 
training.  For  further  detaili,  addrest  The  Bandmaster. 
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Which  Way  Is  Correct? 

Probably  the  question  of  tempo  mark¬ 
ings,  manner  of  interpretation,  dynamic 
signs,  etc.,  pro|)erly  should  be  discussed 
by  one  of  the  other  columnists  in  The 
SCHOOI.<  ^lUSK'IAN  rather  than  in  this 
section.  Xeverthele.ss,  the  composer,  and, 
again,  the  arranger  have  to  include  such 
signs  and  markings  on  the  music  they 
compose  and  arrange.  For  this  reason  I 
feel  that  it  is  probably  not  too  far  out  of 
order  to  say  a  few  things  about  this  mat¬ 
ter  here  and  at  this  time. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  that,  as 
a  result  of  having  written  quiet  a  few 
band  compositions,  orchestra  pieces,  choral 
nunil>ers,  etc.,  it  is  my  honest  opinion 
that  a  condifctor  who  wi.shes  to  turn  out 
a  finished  performance  of  a  good  concert 
•selection  or  overture  should  not  rigidly 
adhere  to  the  metronome,  dynamic,  and 
other  temiKi  markings  he  finds  on  his 
printed  score.  Except  in  the  case  of 
marches  or  dance  selections  where  the 
temiK)  must  be  kept  very  steady,  these 
signs  are  at  best  merely  suggestive  indi¬ 
cations  for  the  conductor  who  is  a  good 
musician  to  use  only  as  he  sees  fit. 

At  one  time,  some  years  ago,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  study  theory  of  music  with 
a  man  who  maintained  that  it  was  a 
waste  of  g(K>d  i)rinter’s  ink  to  put  any 
signs  of  expre.ssion,  tem|s>,  or  dynamics 
on  a  piece  of  music.  His  contention  was 
that  if  a  piece  of  music  did  not  have 
enough  inherent  good  material  so  that  its 
message  was  instantly  obvious  to  the  per¬ 
former  and  interpreter  it  was  not  worth 
wasting  time  over.  Perhaps  he  was  right, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  some  mark¬ 
ings  are  Justifiable  even  if  not  strictly 
adhered  to. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  some  of  the 
greatest  composers,  such  as  Beethoven 
and  Brahms,  have  put  expression  and 
dynamic  signs  on  their  music,  and  then 
later  have  completelj*  revised  their  opin¬ 
ions  as  to  the  signs  they  should  have 
used.  Not  only  this,  but  the  interpreter,  , 
who  is  also  the  com|K)ser  of  the  music, 
will  sometimes  interpret  a  composition 
one  way  at  a  certain  time,  and  then  i)lay 
it  in  an  entirely  different  manner  at  a 
future  date.  ! 

The  very  eminent  pianist  of  a  genera-  i 
tion  ago,  Vladimir  de  Pachmann,  was  ! 
probably  one  of  the  finest  interpreters  of 
the  piano  music  of  Chopin  of  all  times. 
Neverthele.ss,  despite  his  extraordinary 
technical  skill  and  his  ability  to  produce 
a  delicacy  and  refinement  in  tone  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  best  traditions  of  piants- 
tic  interpretation,  he  tended  to  vary  con- 
sideralily  from  concert  to  concert  the  way 
he  would  interpret  the  same  pieces.  This, 
too,  despite  the  fact  that  moat  of  the  best 
editions  of  the  piano  music  of  Chopin  are 
profusely  marked  with  expression  and 
dynamic  signs. 

Even  KachmaninolT,  whom  many  au¬ 
thorities  considered  to  play  the  piano  with 
a  high  degree  of  immobility,  varied  con¬ 
siderably  in  his  interpretation.s.  This  can 
be  easily  proved  by  comparing  early  re- 
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riiidiiiKM  tu'  made  uf  hix  I'S  iiihiur  Prelude 
with  later  recurdings  uf  the  same  piece. 
The  differences,  morever,  were  not  in  most 
cases  due  to  the  improved  recording  tech- 
nkiues  .of  recent  years.  Tempo  and 
d.vtiamic  differences  are  very  much  In 
evidence. 

('omposers  are  not  always  sure  of  how 
they  want  their  music  interpreted  when 
they  put  notes  on  the  music  paper.  There 
is  a  very  famous  prelude  for  piano,  Opus 
2S,  Xo.  20  in  C  minor  by  Chopin  that  may  i 
be  u.sed  to  illustrate  this  iK>int.  TTiis  ma¬ 
jestic  little  piece  of  only  thirteen  measures 
is  made  up  entirely  of  a  .succession  of  full 
chords.  The  first  four  measures  repre- 
.s«-iit  the  A  or  first  theme.  These  are  ' 
marked  to  l>e  played  fortissimo,  at  least  . 
in  ail  the  editions  I  have  of  the  work.  The 
second  four  measures  repre.sent  the  B 
or  .second  theme  and  are  marked  to  be 
pla.ved  piano.  The  third  four  measures 
are  a  rejtetltion  of  the  second  four  but 
are  marked  piani.ssimo.  The  thirteenth  ’ 
measure  is  a  full,  whole  note  chord,  and 
acts  like  a  very  .short  coda  to  the  rest  of 
the  composition. 

.Now  it  HO  happens  that  I  have  one 
eilition  of  this  piece  in  which  this  final  ^ 
cliord  is  marked  forte.  I  have  another 
edition  in  which  this  .same  chord  is  I 
marked  pianissimo.  As  the  reader  can 
easily  see,  this  is  quite  a  difference  as  to 
dynamic  marking.  Which  would  you  say 
was  the  correct  dynamic  sign?  My  own 
answer  to  this  would  be  that  neither  one 
was  correct. 

I  do  not  have  access  to  Chopin's  orig¬ 
inal  manuscript  and  so  cannot  state  here 
just  how  he  marked  this  chord  with  a 
dynamic  sign.  B.ut  this  does  not  matter,  , 
since  the  chances  are  he  did  not  mark  it  | 
at  all — for  he  put  in  ver.v  few  expression  ^ 
and  tempo  signs  in  his  music.  W^hat  does 
matter  is  that  different  editors  of  his 
music,  .some  of  whom  have  been  perform¬ 
ers  as  well,  have  differed  as  to  how  this 
chord  should  be  played.  Consequently,  to¬ 
day  we  have  several  schools  of  thought  on  ' 
such  a  small  point. 

Probably  Chopin  himself  would  just  as 
soon  have  played  it  loud  one  day  and  : 
soft  the  next.  And  what  difference  would  ; 
it  all  have  made  anyway?  The  point  is  ' 
that  this  prelude  is  grand  music  and  re- 
|H-ated  hearings  and  performances  give 
Interpreters  an  ever  fresh  viewpoint.  It 
Is  the  type  of  music  that  is  worth  re- 
(M'ated  hearings  because  something  new 
can  l>e  gained  from  its  thirteen  measures  ! 
at  successive  renditions. 

In  summing  up  this  brief  article,  may  | 
I  say  that  I  approach  every  j)erformance  , 
of  a  piece  of  music  as  a  new  experience.  ' 
1  do  not  believe  in  trying  to  Interpret  it  i 
exactly  the  same  as  I  did  the  previous 
time  I  directed  or  played  it.  Each  per¬ 
formance  is  a  challenge  to  try  to  find 
something  new  and  if  the  music  has  the  ^ 
stuff  in  it,  that  is  the  fun  of  playing  it  ' 
again. 

Sec  you  next  month ! 


Squirming  During  Chamber 
Music  Not  a  Bad  Sign 

-  ! 

Following  a  chamber  music  concert  in  i 
New  York  recently,  for  students  ages  I 
9  to  18,  Mrs.  Charles  Wood  Collier,  I 
founder  of  Young  Audiences,  Inc.,  arrived  j 
at  the  conclusion  that  squirming  is  not 
ne<-e88arily  a  bad  sign. 

In  a  conference  with  the  professional 
instrumentalists  who  played  the  .school 
program,  it  was  noted  that  while  the 
very  young  people  squirmed,  they  seemed 
fascinated  with  the  live  music  concert 
Teenagers  seemed  to  accept  It  in  a  very 
serious  vein. 
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CONFESSIONS  of  a 
Choral  Director 

(Sltirla  oil  ixti/c  15) 

lations.  “Jim  will  be  in  charge  and 
see  that  everything  is  carried  out  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  agreement,  I  stated 
flatly.  The  groan  of  anguish  was 
funereal.  Jim  had  every  l)oy  in  bed 
by  midnight,  the  cots  and  blankets 
neatly  folded  and  stored  away  next 
morning  and  the  boys  ready  to  get  on 
the  bus  in  time.  I  was  much  sur¬ 
prised  the  next  week  when  the  prin¬ 
cipal  showed  me  a  letter  from  the 
“Y"  Secretary  complimenting  the  boys 
as  being  the  best  behaved  group  he 
had  ever  housed.  Yes,  Jim  asked  the 
Secretary  to  write  the  letter.  He 
wanted  to  show  off  his  boys.  That’s 
my  Jim.  He  is  now  an  army  veteran 
and  a  responsible  railroad  engineer. 

I  am  not  so  sure  these  are  side¬ 
lights  to  music  education  any  more 
than  music  education  is  a  sidelight  to 
the  total  school  curriculum,  as  some 
educators  still  believe.  Music  can 
create  something  inside  a  youth  as 
no  other  subject  can.  providing  the 
teacher  indicates  the  pattern.  My 
singers  live  in  the  Bible  belt  with  all 
the  emphasis  on  “hillbilly’’  gospel 
singing.  By  giving  programs  in 
churches  and  cooperating  with  church 
officials  in  getting  chorus  members  to 
sing  in  churcb  choirs  our  influence 
has  been  recognized  in  the  gradual 
improvement  of  church  music.  An 
average  of  eighty  percent  of  the 
chorus  members  sing  in  cburch  choirs. 
Their  demand  for  better  music  in 
worship  has  influenced  many  churches 
to  employ  ministers  of  music  and  to 
develop  religious  music  education  pro¬ 
grams.  Many  former  students  have 
gone  into  this  field  as  a  vocation  and 
avocations.  One  thing  is  sure.  The 
sympathetic  understanding  of  school 
administrators,  untiring  cooperation 
with  civic  clubs,  churches,  community 
drives  and  most  important,  the  real¬ 
ization  that  music  will  make  its  own 
way  with  most  any  youth  if  presented 
within  his  realm  of  understanding 
pays  off  in  a  w'armly  satisfying  teach¬ 
ing  experience. 

During  the  war  a  l)oy  stopped  me 
on  the  street.  He  was  in  the  uni¬ 
form  of  the  Marines.  He  had  gradu¬ 
ated  from  high  school  three  years 
before.  As  we  talked  over  bis  ex¬ 
periences  in  chorus  he  said,  “Y’ou 
know  the  song  that  sticks  in  my  mind 
most  of  all  is  “O  Brother  Man”.  I 
remembered  tbe  song  with  some  mis¬ 
giving.  Following  an  urge  that  the 
chorus  ought  to  learn  at  least  one 
song  a  year  that  was  way  over  their 
heads,  I  had  made  the  mistake  of 
ramming  it  down  their  throats.  We 
had  drilled  and  drilled  but  it  just 


didn’t  click.  Finally,  after  hearing  a 
poor  recording  they  had  made  of  it. 
the  chorus  determined  to  learn  it. 
This  brought  on  a  more  intensive 
study  of  the  contrapuntal  structure, 
the  phrasing,  the  rhythmic  patterns, 
the  message  of  the  poem.  After 
months  of  labor  it  was  performed  in 
public  and  even  the  audience  liked  it. 
My  mind  returned  to  Harry.  “You 
knew  just  the  tenor  part,  how  does 
it  happen  you  took  such  an  interest 
in  this  complicated  number?”  The 
boy  made  this  profound  statement: 
“I  sang  my  part  and  listened  for  the 
others  as  they  came  in”.  If  thirty 
leaders  in  world  politics  had  learned 
in  high  school  the  lesson  of  that  song 
and  the  musicianship  of  “listening  for 
the  others”  to  come  in  with  them  in 
harmony,  the  second  world  war  in 
which  that  boy  was  killed  on  a 
Pacific  Island,  might  never  have  taken 
place. 


”0  brother  man.  fold  to  thy 

heart  thy  brother;  ? 

Where  pity  direlht,  the 
peace  of  Hod  is  there; 

To  worship  rightly  is  to  lore  § 

each  other  I 

Each  smile  a  hymn,  each  I 
kindly  deed  a  prayer". 
“Follow  with  rererent  steps 
the  great  example 
(tf  Him  whose  holy  work  | 
was  “doing  good";  I 

Ho  shall  the  wide  earth  seem  I 

our  Father's  temple,  I 

Each  loring  life  a  itsalm  of  | 
gratitude". 


Jobs  •.  WUHisr. 


For  three  weeks  leach  June  I  am 
co-director  of  a  music  camp  in  the 
Smoky  Mountains.  A  large  staff  of 
musician-teachers  and  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  students  who  love  music,  con¬ 
centrate  on  musical  experiences  to 
find  out  what  music  can  do  for  them. 
We  get  more  real  enjoyment  out  of 
three  weeks  in  camp  than  in  the  whole 
previous  year  of  classroom  activity. 
Living  with  the  boys  and  girls  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  we  really  sense  the 
power  music  exerts  in  their  young 
lives.  As  1  said  in  the  beginning, 
once’  1  was  young  and  ambitious.  I 
lived  for  music.  I  am  still  young  and 
ambitious.  Now  I  live  for  youth  as 
they  learn  how  to  live  through  music. 


SEND  US  YOUR  NEWS 


Thank  You 
SUBSCRIBERS 

“Dear  Ed; 

Enrlosed  f*  n  check  for  SiT.OO  for  21 
copies  of  The  ne’HOOL  MVSICI.W 
monthly.  I  hope  tee  uerer  let  this  sub¬ 
scription  lapse  ayaiit.  Things  are  goiny 
fine  here  in  Highland  I’ark  and  we  enjoy 
reading  The  UCHOUL  MVHlVIAy.” 

J«m«>  L.  Buckborouqh 
Board  of  Education 
Highland  Park  3,  Idichigan 
•  •  • 

“Dear  Ed; 

Xfedless  to  slate.  The  SCHDDIj  .Ml' SI- 
I'lAS’  is  improving  with  each  issue.  I  am 
enjoying  the  articles  and  the  contents  oi 
same,  and  a  number  of  my  instrumental 
music  majors  make  use  of  the  rarion.s 
issues  in  writing  papers  and  themes  on 
instrumeulal  music  subjects.” 

John  E.  Howard 
Diractor 

Univartity  Bands  and  Orchastra 
Tha  Uniyartify  of  North  Dakota 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota 

a  a  a 

“Dear  Ed; 

The  SCHODh  .UVHICIAX  is  getting 
more  interesting  each  month.  You  are 
doing  a  good  job,  and  I  Irish  you  contin¬ 
ued  sneess  in  this  endeavor." 

Edward  H.  Hamilton 
Prasidant,  Southarn  Division 
Idusic  Educators  National  Confaranca 
Knoivilla,  Tannassaa 
a  a  a 

“Dear  Ed; 

/  believe  The  SCHOOL  MVSICIAS  is 
the  greatest  little  magazine  in  our  busi¬ 
ness.  You  may  expect  many,  many  more 
subscribers  from  Altoona  and  central 
Pennsylvania  in  the  near  future.  I  am 
instrumental  supervisor  in  the  high  school, 
two  Junior  high  schools,  and  am  seeing 
to  it  that  all  the  youngsters  become  in* 
terested  in  the  magazine.  Those  who  gel 
it  praise  it  highly." 

John  C.  Idonti 

Suparvisor  of  Instrumantal  Idusic 
Altoona  Schools 
Altoona.  Pannsylvania 

a  a  a 

“Dear  Ed; 

H'c  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  enthusiasm  your  magazine.  We  gel 
a  lot  of  good  Ideas  from  it  each  mouth.” 
John  P.  Day 

Diractor  of  Instrumantal  Idusic 
Idount  Shasta  Public  Schools  ' 

*  Idount  Shasta,  California 

a  a  a 

“Dear  Ed; 

We  save  all  copies  of  the  magazine 
and  form  a  sort  of  “Reader’  Ouide"  of 
the  articles  and  constantly  call  these 
articles  to  the  attention  of  the  students 
here  in  the  high  school  music  groups.  tIV 
find  them  to  be  of  great  help  to  the 
students." 

P.  H.  Riggs 
Prasidant 

Ragion  VI  Committaa 
Mobridga,  South  Dakota 

a  a  a 

"Dear  Ed; 

Hay  I  congratulate  you  on  being  the 
new  editor  of  a  very  attractive  maga¬ 
zine.  /  Irish  you  every  success.  Enclosed 
is  my  money  for  a  subscription." 

J.  DaForast  Clina 
Anacortas,  Washington 
a  a  a 

“Dear  Ed; 

I  have  greatly  enjoyed  reading  your 
very  outstanding  magazine.  At  this  time 
I  would  like  to  renew  my  subscription 
for  another  year." 

Viola  Ruth  Guassmon 
Wilmington,  California 
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A  Report  from 
WASHINGTON  HIGH 

(Starts  on  page  20) 

bands  were  “it.”  “Art”  took  the  band 
on  many  long-range  trips,  New  York, 
Washington,  California,  Canada,  etc. 
The  crowds  cannot  forget  that  tall, 
lean  gentleman  walking  alongside  his 
band  with  his  kids  in  the  streets  of 
.\merlca.  “Art”  died  March  29,  1951. 
He  did  things  in  a  big  way,  and  put 
Sioux  Falls  and  Washington  High 
School  on  the  map. 

.More  recently,  Ardeen  Foss  took 
over  the  pest  of  director  of  the  band, 
and  also  head  of  the  musical  system 
in  the  city.  This  is  a  great  job,  since 
there  are  over  1,000  students  under 
his  supervision  and  guidance.  Mr. 
Foss  is  a  young  man  and  has  a  new 
concept  of  teaching  music.  It  is 
a  concept  centuries  old,  but  seldom 
applied  to  teaching  music.  That  is, 
offsetting  the  bad  things  with  the 
good.  Most  of  the  kids  these  days  are 
especially  conscious  of  jazz,  bebop, 
etc.  They  prefer  this,  as  a  whole, 
to  higher-class  selections.  If  too  much 
classical  music  is  given  to  students 
they  grow  to  dislike  it.  However,  if 
lighter  selections  are  given  along  with 
their  classical  arrangements,  they 
will  not  look  at  the  music  folders  with 
disgust  but  will  gain  a  new  outlook 
on  music.  It  follows  the  old  maxim. 


“Variety  is  the  spice  of  life.” 

Through  this  new  method  the  school 
is  backing  the  band  more  than  ever 
before.  The  student  body  as  well  as 
the  faculty  look  forward  to  concerts 
because  they  don’t  know  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  kids  or  Mr.  Foss. 

The  Washington  High  Band  is  not 
going  on  long  trips  anymore.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  making  trips  more  often. 
The  band  can  be  seen  every  year  at 
the  school’s  homecoming  and  all  home 
games,  plus  two  concerts  a  year  (one 
a  combination  with  the  school  chorus). 
There  is  a  pep  band  ready  for  all  the 
pep  assemblies  in  schools.  The  band 
travels  to  two  out  of-town  games  each 
year,  one  football  game  and  one  bas¬ 
ketball  game.  Some  of  the  parades 
the  band  participates  in  are  South 
Dakota  State  College  homecoming. 
University  of  South  Dakota  homecom¬ 
ing,  Armed  Forces  Day,  Mistletoe 
(Christmas)  parade.  The  individuals 
are  very  active  in  outside  music  activ¬ 
ities.  Several  are  in  the  municipal 
band  and  other  civic  groups. 

Fellow  students,  faculty  members, 
and  citizens  of  Sioux  Falls,  have  rea¬ 
lized  the  spirit  of  the  band  and  have 
honored  it  with  a  half-hour  radio  pro¬ 
gram  once  a  month,  new  uniforms, 
new  equipment.  One  man,  Vernon 
Alger,  went  as  far  as  writing  a  march 
and  dedicating  it  to  the  band. 

The  Washington  Band  of  Sioux 


Send  Your  Teenogers 
News  to  Judy  Lee 

Falls  has  gained  a  great  reputation 
and  is  doing  a  fine  job  in  upholding 
that  reputation. 

Judy,  I  hope  this  is  along  the  line 
of  what  you  want.  If  you  think  it 
expresses  too  much  opinion,  which  it 
very  well  might,  and  is  net  suited  fer 
publication,  please  tell  me  and  I’ll  re¬ 
write  it. 

Within  a  couple  of  weeks  we  will 
be  host  to  the  All-State  band.  This  is 
the  second  year  for  the  state  band, 
and  also  the  second  time  for  its  direc¬ 
tor  to  be  that  famous  fellow.  Dr. 
Frank  Simon.  I’ll  write  you  the  story 
as  socn  as  the  concert  is  over.  O.K? 
If  you  want  a  story  on  what  it  is  like 
before  it  comes  off,  just  write  and 
tell  me. 

Our  band  will  be  glad  to  cooperate 
with  whatever  it  can,  Judy,  and  we 
hope  that  the  Teenagers  Section  will 
be  a  great  success. 

Hear  Marv: 

Your  letter  teas  really  keen.  I  hope 
other  Teenage  Reporters  icill  send 
me  letters  and  news  like  yours.  Keep 
me  posted,  .Marv,  and  greetings  to  all 
the  kids  at  Washington  High. 

Judy  Lee 
Editor 
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$2.00  for  the  year’s  subscri->tion  together  with  your  name  and 
address  to  THE  SCHOOL*  MUSICIAN. 


(A)  Music  Clef  Emblem  Pin 

(C)  Clarinet  Emblem  Pin 
1C)  Piano  Emblem  Pin 

(D)  Drum  Emblem  Pin 

IE)  Accordion  Emblem  Pin 
ID  Banjo  Emblem  Pin 
1C)  Soioptone  Emblem  Pin 
()t)  Guitar  Emblem  Pin 

IJ)  Trumpet  Emblem  Pin 

IK)  Musical  Lyre  Emblem  Pin 

IL)  Violin  Emblem  Pin 

IM)  Music  Note  with  Drums  Pin 

IN)  Trombone  Emblem  Pin 

1  Year's  Subscription — 10  Big  Issues — Only  $2.00 
(This  offer  for  a  limited  time  only) 

SEND  TWO  DOLLARS  TOGETHER  WITH  YOUR  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS  TO 


28  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  III. 


April  1952  Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magazine 


REED  MAKING 


BASSOON  REEDS  -The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Keeds 
nationally  known  for  their  satisfactory  service, 
inurle  from  Fine  Uuality  Genuine  French  Cane, 
e  iiecially  prepared  for  the  school  bassoonist ;  4  • 
Reeds,  $3.80;  $11  a  Doaen.  Oltoe  Reeds,  pro¬ 
fessional  make  hiith  ((uality,  $1S  a  dozen.  John 
Fi.  Ferrell,  9523  Erie  Urive-Affton,  St.  Louis 
23.  Missouri. 

lUismonift  with  8t.  Uwli  Symphony  On-hettrs) 

"OBOE  REEDS,  each  tested  and  ready  for 
top  performance.  $1.25  ea. ;  $1.00  plus  old  tubes. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  them.  Russell 

Saunders,  Box  157,  Elkhart,  Ind.” 

BASSOON  REEDS.  Handmade  by  first  bas¬ 
soonist  United  States  Marine  Band,  $1.00  each. 
William  Koch,  105  Galveston  I’lace.  S.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C. 

OBOES-REEDS.  I  will  make  your  reeds  per¬ 
fect  as  the  ones  1  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Clrchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch; 
$1.50,  6  for  $8.00.  New  and  used  oboes,  English 
horns,  Loree  and  others.  Vandoren  Clarinet 
Reeds ;  sealed  box  of  25 ;  $3.25.  Reed  making 
materials.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard  Lane. 
Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 


UNIFORMS 


FOR  SALE — 75  full  dress  West  Point  cadet 
hand  uniforms-  -for  details  and  price  write--W. 
G.  Altimari,  Atchison  High  School,  Atchison, 
Kansas. 


FOR  SALE  50  band  capes  and  caps,  fair  con- 
tlition  at  a  very  low  price.  Write  for  details  to 
W.  G.  Altimari.  Atchison  High  School,  Atchison, 
Kansas. 

BAND  CAPS  LIKE  NEW  (Black)  Gold 
straps,  each  $2.00.  Leaders  Caps,  $3.00;  new 
Rod.  $3.00.  Baton,  $2.00.  Leaders  suits,  $10.00 
coats,  $5.00.  Majorette  costumes,  $5.00,  used 
shakos,  $4.00,  new  $6.00.  Drum  makirs’  outhts. 
$7.00.  Forty  white  coats,  shawl  collars,  $75.00. 
Full  dress  suits.  Also  doublebreasted  tuxedos. 
$25.00.  Shirts,  $2.00.  Every  size,  tuxedo  trousers, 
like  new,  cleaned,  pressed,  $6.00.  White  orches¬ 
tra  coats  also  Ivory,  Blue,  doublehreasteil,  shawl 
collars,  genuine  bargains,  celanese  material.  $8.00. 
Palm  Beach  coats,  $5.00.  Like  new  fold-up  opera 
hats,  $15.00.  High  silk  hats,  $8.00.  Minstrel 
suits,  $7.00.  End  men's  suits,  $7.00.  New  Wigs, 
$3.00.  Female  wigs  assorted  colors,  styles,  $4.00. 
Ileautiful  Red  velvet  curtain  (4  sections — 16  x 
23)  $75.00.  Three  piece  Red  (»’/j  x  25)  $40.00. 
Singlehreasted  tuxedo  suits,  vest  includeil,  $15.00. 
Gay  Nineties  Chorus  Costumes,  eight.  $16.00. 
Black  Derby  Hats,  $3.00.  25  sets  chorus  sets. 

Free  lists.  Clown  suits,  $4.00.  New  Red  Wigs. 
$4.00.  100  girls’  costumes,  assorted,  $3.00,  $4.00 
each.  Al  Walkice,  2416  North  Halsted  Street, 
(  hiciigo,  Illinois. 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 

BUESCHER  BBb  SOUSAPHONE  $350.00; 
Conn  Eb  Sousaphone,  gold  lacquer,  $250.00 ; 
Buescher  Baritone  Horn,  $135.00;  Conn  Upright 
'  Eb  Bass,  $90.00;  Olds  'Trombone.  $110.00;  King 
I  Trombone,  sterling  silver,  $100.00;  Holton 
S  French  Horn,  single,  $135.00.  All  instruments 
:  like  new.  Will  send  on  approval.  Lots  of  other 
bargains.  Send  for  free  Kargain  list  and  repair 
I  price  list.  Blessing  Musician’s  Supply  ft  Re- 
I  pair,  1030  South  Main  Street,  Elkhart.  Indiana. 

,  WOODWIND  REPAIRING  .  .  .  OVER- 
i  HAULING,  Duplicating  Broken  Oboe  Sections, 

I  Extra  Key  Mechanisms,  by  Larilee’s  expert 
craftsmen,  makers  of  Arnerica’s  finest  Hand¬ 
crafted  oboe.  Periodic  repair  and  adjustment  by 
Larilee’s  exwrt  craftsmen  assures  consistent  per¬ 
formance.  Write  today  for  repair  price  sheet. 
I,arilee  Woodwind  Company,  1311  N.  Main 
Street.  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  INSTRUMENTS 
— Repaired  and  refinisbed  by  our  factory-trained 
repairman  with  many  years  of  experience.  As¬ 
suring  you  the  finest  quality  of  factory  repairing, 
rebuilding  and  refinishing.  Fast  sers-ice  and  low 
prices.  Write  for  our  price  list.  The  Paramount 
Company,  formerly  Southeastern  Music  Com¬ 
pany,  22  Baker  Street,  N.  E.,  Atlanta  3.  Georgia. 

I  FOR  SALE:  25  Maddy  Symphony  Model  Alu¬ 
minum  violin  outfit.  Big  tone — beautiful  finish — 
indestructible — perfectly  adjusted.  In  good  case 
with  German  how.  $60.00  each,  delivered.  Jo¬ 
seph  E.  Maddy,  303  South  State  Street,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. 

PEDLER  BASS  CLARINET,  completely  over¬ 
hauled.  Cross  Music  Centre,  1819  Capitol,  Chey¬ 
enne.  Wyoming. 

FOR  SALE  Drum  and  Bugle  corps  instruments 
—  uniforms  and  traveling  cases.  Fixcellent  instru- 
meiits  in  tw  condition.  For  details  and  price 
write,  W.  G.  Altimari,  Atchison  High  School, 
.\tchison.  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE:  Contra  Bassoon  Kohlert  (Heckel 
System)  almost  new.  with  case  $9(KI.  Heckel 
(New)  Bassoons  $950  and  F'rench  Horn  (Olds) 
Double,  like  new.  M.  W.  Baker,  149  Stonecrest 
Drive,  San  Francisco,  California. 

FRENCH  HORNS  FOR  SALE.  Double  5 
valve  B  flat,  single  B  flat,  rebuilt  and  improved 
by  French  horn  specialist.  A.  W.  Petro.  2114 
Beloit  Avenue,  West  Los  Angeles  25,  California. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOW  TO  COMPOSE  and  Arrange  a  March  for 
full  military  band  a  la  Hollywood  style  in  12 
easy  lessons,  by  Dr.  Ervin  H.  Kleffman,  1100 
South  Garfield  Avenue,  Alhambra,  California. 
Write  for  Free  sample  lesson. 

MUSIC  ARRANGED:  All  parts  written  off 
ready  to  be  played  and  published.  Send  your 
melody  for  free  advice  and  prices.  Ed  Chenette, 
Durham,  Oklahoma. 

YOUR  SUMMER  VACATION:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Band  Director,  where  are  you  planning  your 
two  weeks’  vacation  this  summer?  I  believe  we 
have  just  the  spot  for  you — a  real  vacationland  in 
the  quiet,  restful  North  Woods.  Eiasy  to  reach, 
hard  to  leave.  Houseke^ing  cabins  on  Loon 
Lake.  Good  fishing,  boating,  and  swimming.  For 
further  information,  write  to  L.  E.  Cooley,  Star 
Route.  Spooner,  Wisconsin. 


TRUMPETS  —  French  Bessons,  Selmers  and 
leading  American  makes.  Some  in  near-new 
condition.  Reasonably  priced.  These  trumpets 
were  traded  in  by  professionals  on  the  famous 
Benge  trumjiet.  Write  today  for  details  to  Elden 
Benge,  1945  .Morse  Avenue,  Chicago  26,  Illinois. 

HUNDREDS  of  reconditioned  and  new  instru¬ 
ments.  Just  what  schools  are  looking  for.  Big 
stock  of  sousaphones,  upright  bass  horn,  baritone 
horns,  mellopfiones.  alto  horns.  French  horns, 
saxophones  of  all  kinds,  clarinets,  comets,  trum¬ 
pets.  trombones,  etc.  Write  us  for  free  Bargain 
I.ist.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

NEW  RENTAL  WITH  OPTION  to  purchase 
plan  available  on  reconditioned  instruments.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  cornets  trumpets,  clarinets,  trombones, 
and  other  reconditioned  instruments  available  for 
rental.  Write  us  for  details,  also  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelsons  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Ave..  Detroit  26.  Mich. 


I  IT’S  NEW,  TERRIFIC.  COLOSSAL.  Biggest 
I  yet.  Meyer’s  new  1952  32-page  catalog  filled  with 
:  hundreds  of  musical  instruments,  supplies,  and 
I  band-recruiting  ideas.  Guaranteed  to  save  you 
I  money  and  build  up  your  band  faster.  If  you 
I  haven’t  received  your  copy  yet,  write  immediately, 
Meyer’s  Musical  Flxchange  Company,  454-L  Micii- 
^  igan,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


Serving  the 
Reeky  Mountain  Area 
with 

Expert  Band  Instrument 
Repair  Service 

Scad  CompMt  laforaiofioa 
wifk  {astraaiaafs  to 

CROSS  MUSIC  CENTRE 

1t19  Capitol  ChoyoRRO,  WyoRiiR9 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


40  OR  45  USED  BAND  UNIFORMS.  Colors 
black  and  burnt  orange.  Junior  and  Senior  High 
sires.  Notify  Glen  Core,  Superintendent,  Cement 
City  Public  Schools,  Cement  City,  Michigan. 


SELL  —  TRADE  —  SWAP  — -  Exchange  your 
old  Band  instruments  fur  Cash  —  Merchandise 
—  or  even  swap  for  your  old  instruments. 
Needed  —  100  Sousaphones,  Baritones,  Tuliat, 
.Mellophones,  etc.  Ship  your  instrument  in  for 
appraisal,  or  write.  We'll  pay  transportation 
charges.  Your  instrument  returned  prepaid  if 
our  offer  isn’t  satisfactory.  Act  now,  setui  in 
your  old  surplus  instruments  today.  Meyer's 
Musical  F-xchange  Company,  454-L  Michigan, 
Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons. 
French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson's 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS 


RECORDS — FREE  LISTINGS.  Also,  coniplcsc 
and  latest  I.,ong-Play  (33  RPM)  Microgroove 
catalog.  Classical,  popular,  etc.  Liberal  Bonus 
Plan.  Revere  Music,  344  Mountain,  Revere, 
Massachusetts. 


EQUIP  YOUR  BAND 
At  Half  The  Price! 


Meyer'$  "Certified  Rebuilt"  and 
new  instruinent$  will  $tretch 
your  budget.  Rental  and 
school  budget  terms  —  free 
educational  aids 

Write  for  Cotalog. 

Memii 

454-1  Michigon  Ave.,  Detroit  J6,  Mith. 


PLEASE  MENTION  THE 
SM  WHEN  WRITING 


ftOTI  SMAat^  THi  0V3tS/0^ 

IMPOSSIBLE....?  • 

/  Streomline  Cose  ^  BUT  WE  DID  IT...! 


YOUR  DEALER  WILL  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU. 
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iMldy  S«H«r 

CBS  (New  York)  StafT 
Orchntra.  Plays  Arthur 
Godfrey's  Talent  Scout 
and  other  studio  and 
TV  shows.  Plays  Selmer 
(Pans)  Alto. 


GUa  JaliasM 

Great  West  Coast 
artist  and  teacher. 
Has  played  Selmer 
(Paris)Alto  Sax  for 
16  years. 


Flip  Phillips 

Perennial  Down  Beat 
and  Metronome  Poll 
winner.  Plays  Selmer 
(Paris)  Tenor. 


Stan  Gatz 

Consistent  Down  Beat  and 
Metronome  Poll  winner. 
Plays  Selmer  (Paris)  Sax. 


laa  Raaiti 

Stellar  Alto  Sax 
player.  Down  Beat 
and  Metronome 
Poll  winner. 


SELMER 


Star  Sax  men  say: 

There’s  no  substitute  for  a 

;?eUner 

That’s  why  80%  of  the  highest  paid  saxophonists  are 
Selmer  users  .  . .  and  that’s  why  you’ll  find  them  playing  Selmer 
all  the  way  ...  for  full-throated  brilliance,  for  effortless 
playing  in  any  register,  for  smooth  balance  at  any  volume. 
Obey  that  impulse!  Stop  in  at  your  Selmer  dealer  today — 
and  try  the  new  1952  Super- Action  Selmer  (Paris)  sax. 
Discover  for  yourself  why  so  many  star  sax  men  play  Selmer 
exclusively.  Mail  the  coupon  below  for  our  free  booklet. 


FOR  STAR-STUDDED  BRILLIANCE  CHOOSE  SELMER 


yours  for  the  asking— 
describes  the  many 
outstanding  features  of  the 
new  1952  Super- Action 
Selmer  (Paris)  Sax  that  will 
help  make  your  playing 
easier  and  better.  Write  for 
your  copy  now! 


H.GA.  SELMER,  INC 
D*pl'  H  *41,  Elkhart,  liidiana 

Please  send  my  copy  of  your  free  booklet 
describing  the  new  Selmer  (Paris)  sax. 


Zone _ S/afe. 


m. 


